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-  ■  Scmita  certe, 

Tran)|uillx  |ier  v'rtutPin  ttnica  vit«. — Jue.  Sal. 
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Delivered  on  the  3l8f  August,  hy  Thomas  S.  LEAL,a( 
the  dedication  of  the  netc  Maeonic  Hall  iu  the  ril- 
lafce  of  Delhi,  Dclaxcare  countu,  and  publithed  at 
the  requett  of  the  CoMmittee  of  Arrangement*. 

Worthijtful  M.iftrr,  Wardens,  aud 

Brelhren  of  the  Masonic  Frateraily : 

The  us.igrs  of  our  dneient  society  require  on  this 
tojeinn  occasion  an  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  freemasonry.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  me,  and  happy  for  you,  had  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  task  devolved  on  some  ose,  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  beauties  and  requirements  of  our 
order.  Confident  I  am,  however,  that  in  the  etfort 
I  shall  make,  I  shall  be  accompanied  with  your  best 
wishes,  and  that  my  errors  W’ill  meet  with  a  brother'* 
censure,  and  a  brother’s  sympathy. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  moral  picture  of 
the  w’orld,  and  behold  the  inequalities  th.it  prevail 
in  it — the  distinctions  that  are  created  by  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  fortune,  birth,  and  talents;  when  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  space  that  intervenes  between  him  of  ba¬ 
ronial  pride,  and  the  hutnhle  day-labourer  and  de¬ 
pendent — between  the  monarch  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations,  an«|  the  individuals  of  name 
less  history,  that  creeps  through  life  supported  by 
the  offerings  of  ctiarity,  we  look  around  for  some 
principle  of  equality  by  which  to  reiognise  thiv 
motley  crew,  as  descendants  of  the  same  common  pa¬ 
rent, — some  ground  of  equal  rights  and  equal  privi- 
legos,  where  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent,  the  lord 
ling  and  the  servant,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
may  meet  in  the  equality  of  timir  natures.  And 
where  do  wc  tind  this  but  in  tho  rules  and  regula 
lions  of  our  amient  fraternity,  where  but  on  the 
venerated  level  of  our  mystic  order?  Masonry  is 
founded  on  the  equality  of  m  m.  She  recognises  tiim 
in  the  moral  nakedness  of  his  nature,  without  anv 
of  those  distinctions  by  which  littleness  is  frequent¬ 
ly  Ntilted,  and  meanness  gams  the  palm  of  honour. 
'•Vealth  and  power  pass  not  the  portals  of  her  s.iiit- 
tnary  with  their  pomp  and  parade.  At  her  vestibule 
the  crown  of  monarchy  and  the  mitre  of  episcopacy 
are  laid  aside,  and  all  men  enter  upon  a  new  and  in- 
teiesting  relation  of  benevolence  and  equality. 

Strange  as  it  may  appe  ir,  it  is  this  principle  of 
equality,  this  yerv  genius  ef  freemasonry,  which  h..s 
cli.iracterised  its  history,  it  never  has  been  a  m<t 
ter  of  honest  belief  of  those  who  have  proscribed 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  our  institution,  that  its 
purposes  were  political — that  its  object  was  the  sub¬ 
version  of  human  power  and  regal  government — 
that  a  society  whose  origin  was  merged  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  antiquity,  and  which  embraced  iu  its  records 
the  piety,  the  learning,  and  the  patriotism  of  snr 
cessive  ages,  could  descend  from  its  elevated  stand 
of  moral  grandeur;  to  engage  in  the  cabals  and  in¬ 
trigues,  the  petty  feuds  an  I  factions  of  contli  lit  g 
politicians  But  why  are  they  insincere  iu  tlu-ii 
pr'ifession?  Bi'cause  the  history  of  onr  society  be  r 
an  incontrovertible  refutation  to  the  charges  alh  geti 
against  it.  The  obiects  of  masonry  politic  1!  ila- 
there  existed  then,  time  out  of  mind  the  .in  <raal  .’  of 
a  political  sui  iety,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  poii.i 
cal  creeds,  and  whose  members  belong  to  all  the  v.,- 
rietiesof  government  under  heaven!  When  h.ive 
the  fruits  of  this  mighty  conspiration  exhibite<!  them- 
sslve*?  Or  are  they  still  in  prospect?  Terrible  iii 
deed  must  (hit  revolution  hi  which  requires  so  m  ny 
ages  to  mature  iti  plans,  and  unites  so  many  h  mils  lu 
the  execution  of  its  purposes.  But  against  whom  Iu  s 
this  mysterious  combination  been  formed  ?  ag.unst  mo¬ 
narchy?  Monarchs  have  frequently  presided  over  the 
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deliberations  of  our  order.  Against  the  supremacy  t 
of  the  church?  Bishops  have  officiated  at  our  alt.irs —  c 
and  the  Pope  himself  might  have  been  “  the  High  f 
Priest  of  our  Profession.”  Political  or  religion-  c 
tests  have  never  made  a  part  of  the  history  of  free-  s 
masonry.  Her  doors  have  always  been  open  to  meu  I 
of  every  political  cast,  and  every  religious  denumi-  s 
nation.  How  preposterous  then  the  attempt  to  iden-  * 
tify  masonry  with  the  secret  and  deadly  machina-  I 
tions  of  the  illuminati  of  Germany;  and  how  dues'  < 
it  give  the  lie  to  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  ( 
when  they  decline  the  only  evidence  of  which  the  i 
subject  admits,  an  initiation  into  those  very  secrets,  < 
which,  upon  bare  conjecture,  they  are  willing  to  | 
arraign  as  treasonable  and  dangerous.  There  ou  t 
the  very  threshold  of  Hieir  admission,  they  would  t 
meet  with  a  refutation  of  their  calumnies  in  the  fol- 
(lowing  solemn  injunction: — “In  the  state  you  are  1 
jtq  be  a  quiet  and  peaceful  subject,  true  to  your  gov-  t 
I ernment,  and  just  to  your  country;  you  are  not  to  < 
j  coiintenanre  disloyalty  or  rebellion,  but  patiently  I 
'submit  to  lrg.il  authority,  and  conform  with  cheer-  I 
I  fulness  to  the  government  of  tlie  country  in  which  - 
you  live.” 

Why  then  has  our  fraternity  met  with  so  much  | 
persecution  from  the  Arbiters  of  Europe?  Why  has  I 
the  aim  of  power  been  raised  to  crush  it?  Why  have  I 
llie  anathema*  of  iho  c  liuri  !i  been  fiilminatcd  to  5 
blast  it?  Why  have  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  i 
been  inlliited  to  destroy  it?  Because  of  the  moral  « 
ti  lth  it  incnlc  iteii— because  'in  thoughts  that  breathe,  i 
j.iiid  words  th.it  burn,’ it  teaches  the  equility  of  man. 
The  emblem  'tic  insignia  of  our  order  speaks  a  Ian-  i 
guagi  too  plain  for  the  sophisiry  of  arbitrary  power.  ! 
“  His  Majesty”  meets  no  credential  for  the  divinity  \  > 
of  his  prerog '.live,  no  flattering  •  ommentary  on  tin  '. 
exa'ttdness  of  his  virtues.  “  His  Holine-s”  tind#  t 
no  acknowledgement  of  his  viccgerency  of  heaven,  c 
and  iiu  regal  suppliant  to  offer  tho  accustomed  silu-  I 
tation  to  the  dignity  of  his  toe.  i 

The  objects  of  masonry  are  purely  moral.  It  hud  t 
its  origin  in  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  anc  < 
'ike  its  divine  arclietype  'las  exerted  a  powerful  in  i 
:I  icncc  in  meliorating  the  moral  an. I  puysiial  cou-  i 
tilioii  of  man.  The  instrument  it  chic  ly  re’ies  up-  I 
•  >n,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  piirjioses  of  mercy,  t 
is  sympathy;  a  principle  which  is  deeply  implanted  ? 
iu  the  human  breast,  and  without  which  all  the  vir  * 
t'les  of  charity,  beneficence,  kindness  ami  brothcrlv 
love,  would  be  banishod  from  the  land — without  v 
ivhii  li,  all  those  nicer  bonds  that  leinent  domestic  t 
uiiion,  and  spread  so  many  i harms  end  felicities 
.iroiind  the  social  circle  would  be  severed  forever.  < 
•V'itbout  sympitby  the  pleas  of  oppressed  innocence  s 
of  suffering  hum  inity,  and  of  abused  virtue,  woubl  t 
Diss  unheard.  No  generous  impulse  would  promp’  c 
to  the  mitigation  of  humsn  misery.  No  angel  of  s 
increv  would  visit  the  abodes  of  suffering,  to  wipe  •> 
tbe  tear  from  the  check  of  helpless  wretcheilnesi ,  or  v 
bo'd  tho  cup  of  consolation  to  the  lips  of  dving  mo  I 
t ality.  Then  alas!  would  be  true  tbe  pathetic  ex  o 
claraation  of  the  poet:  ' 


Tbir*  is  no  tlosh  in  man'*  iibilumte  heirt. 

It  (lorn  not  fcrl  inr  man;  the  natu.*al  bund 
(M  brnibrrhood  is  si  irrrd  a»  ihc  flax 
Thai  falN  a-uiidcr  at  the  touch  nf  tire. 

Happily,  however,  such  is  not  the  deplorable  con- 
lition  of  liuman  nature.  Sympathy  holds  an  eleva¬ 
ted  ^eat  in  the  bosom  of  m.un. 

It  is  a  melaiuho'ly  f.ut,  however,  that  this  gencr- 
•>  s  afteition  is  too  often  smothered, — too  ofien  buri- 
d  beneath  the  selfishness  and  sordidness  of  this 
w  'rld’s  g  ,in — too  often  sulfered  to  vent  itself  in  un 
in  ar.ing  griefs,  and  at  the  talcs  of  fictitious  distres-. 
'ome  expedient  must  therefore  be  resorted  to,  in 
tier  to  win  it  back  to  its  former  alh-gianro.  And 
wiml  has  been,  or  can  he  so  sneres-ful,  as  the  solenit 
obligations  of  our  order?  What  can  so  efi'ectually 


break  that  adamant  of  selfishness  in  which  the  hu 
man  heart  is  incased,  as  the  feeling  admonitions,  and 
pathetic  injunctions  of  our  ritual  ceremonies?  ‘The 
mystic  tie’  that  binds  us  all  in  the  brotherboed  is 
something  more  than  “as  a  tong  sung  by  the  thougbt- 
les.«.”  I  know  not,  brethren,  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  my  fellowship,  that  the  novelty  of  its 
scenes  are  still  vivid  in  my  recollcotion — but  I  free 
ly  confess  that  for  me  masonry  has  a  charm — a  sort 
'  of  sympathetic  atmosphere  surrounds  every  member 
of  the  craft,  that  inclines  me  “  to  weep  when  he 
weeps,  and  rejoice  when  he  rejoices.”  Every  one 
of  you  can  bear  me  witness  to  that  indest  ribable 
pleasure  which  is  experienced,  when,  in  tbe  sa'uta- 
tion  of  a  stranger,  we  recognize  the  credentials  of  a 
brother.  Its  magic  influence  has  been  felt  even 
among  the  hordes  of  practical  outlaws.  Its  voice 
has  tamed  the  m.idning  fury  of  war — has  unnerved 
the  arm  of  uplifted  vengeance,  and  bade  the  van- 
quished  brother  “  live.”  Would  you  see  this  exem¬ 
plified,  however,  in  the  finer  colourings  of  its  na¬ 
ture?  Go  to  the  dying  bed  of  yon  stranger  mason; 
— to  whom  shall  he  impart  the  secreU  of  his  breast 
—  to  whom  pour  forth  the  cares  and  anxieties  that 
perplex  his  departing  hour — to  whom  entrust  tho 
farewell  council.s  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  and 
hif  dying  benediction  to  the  offspring  of  hit  love, — 
a  brother  presents  himself, — ^joy  reanimates  his  sink¬ 
ing  frame,  and  a  smile  of  confiding  satisfaction  plays 
on  his  countenance,  as  his  soul  takes  its  (light  to  the 
Lodge  on  high. 

0;ir  institution  is  an  institution  of  charity — char¬ 
ily  too,  of  the  most  active  and  beneficent  character. 
One  of  its  peculi  r  ex<  ellencics  is,  that  it  respects 
I  the  feelings  and  delicacies  of  nature.  It  lowers  not 
'.he  recipient  of  its  favors  to  the  humiliating  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  dependant,  or  to  the  still  lower  and  more 
degrading  and  shameless  state  of  mendicity.  It 
breaks  not  that  buoyant  spirit,  which  fain  would  lift 
Its  possessor  above  the  wants  of  charity,  and  prompts 
to  persevere  m  the  hard  but  honor able  conflict  of  in¬ 
dependence.  It  chills  not  the  heart  of  suffering 
wretchedness,  with  tbe  austerity  of  its  beneficence, 
nor  wounds  the  feelings  of  sensibility  with  the  pub- 
li  ity  of  its  gratuities.  There  is  something  painful 
to  the  delicacies  of  human  nature  to  have  its  natae 
blazoned  forth  on  tbe  list  of  pauperism — to  have  a 
•chedule  cf  its  woes  exhibited  to  feast  the  public  cu- 
iosity — to  hare  every  item  of  expenditure  scrufini- 
7e>l  with  inquisitive  and  penurious  exactness,  for  fear 
the  cup  of  wretchedness  may  have  been  m  dc  too 
-^weet,  or  the  pillow  of  sickness  too  soft!  Great  God, 
if  in  thy  myste  ion.-  providence,  it  be  my  destiny  to 
suffer  want,  extinguish  this  feeble  lamp  of  life,  ero 
then  permittest  it  to  be  prolonged  by  the  cold  and 
chilling  band  of  legal  charity.  Here,  however,  is  a 
SOI  iety  that  commits  no  such  violence  to  the  f  elings 
of  nature.  The  m<son  c«ines,  when  come  he  must, 
with  the  honest  mnti !  ri.  e  of  oi.c,  who  had  laid  up 
this  fund  for  the  time  of  need.  The  wdew  leceives 
our  contributions  with  those  solemn  hut  pleasurible. 

» motions,  with  which  she  enter-  upon  the  dowry  of 
her  husband;  while  the  orphan  beh  ilds  in  it,  the 
onlv  ^-itrimony,  which  a  dvii.g  father  h..d  to  leave 
it.  when  f'lll  of  parental  soli  itude,  he  lommitted 
this  l.jst  earthly  tie  to  t'  e  charge  ol  bis  br  thren. 

Masonii  charity  is  not  confined,  howovLr,  to  the 
families  of  'he  brotherhood.  W!:erever  suiiering 
humanity  is  found,  there  is  an  object  w  I  h  tone ‘,es 
t!ie  mammi  -  heart  and  prompts  to  relief.  Be-ides 
t  ic*  ordiii.iry  charities  of  life  which  fall  equallv  up¬ 
on  the  ini'i'ted  anJ  the  uninitiated,  many  «re  the 
addition.il  i ontribiit  on  ■  'vliicfi  have  been  made  by 
•iir  f'raiernif  ',  for  the  al'ev  alioii  of  human  misery. 
A'k  those  cities  who  h  have  be**!!  visited  by  confla¬ 
grations,  whose  hands  have  clothed  their  naked  and 
sli-'tered  their  honscle^8?  A-k  groaning  Ireland, 
and  tbe  work-shops  of  England  and  the  continent, 
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vrhosv  bouuty  has  ralieved  their  necessitous  and  fed 
tbcir  stArving! 

Bretkren — permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
interesting  occasion  on  which  we  are  assembled. — 
The  dediration  of  s  Hall,  in  which  is  joined  rich¬ 
ness  of  tsste  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  will 
constitute  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  eur 
Lodge.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  “  Masonry  has 
its  seasons  of  revivals  and  depressions;”  and  it  is 
confidently  believed,  judging  from  the  indication:) 
of  the  times,  that  her  prospects  have  never  been 
brighter  than  at  present.  W ithin  the  immediate  cir 
cle  of  our  influence  and  acquaintance,  a  new  and 
additional  stimulus  has  been  given  to  its  promo 
tion  Throughout  the  State  it  meets  with  the  cotin 
tenance  and  support  of  our  most  worthy  and  patri¬ 
otic  citizens;  and  the  late  ”  Guest  of  the  nation,”  a 
patron  and  exemplar  of  our  order,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  joyous  and  unprecedented  tour,  declared 
that  throughout  the  U.  ion  ”  the  masonic  fraternity 
was  in  a  flourisiiing  and  harmonious  condition.” — 
But  what  must  give  a  prouder  exultation  to  the 
heart  of  every  mason  and  philanthropist,  is  its  re 
cant  mtr»d  iction  into  Mexico  and  South  America. 
There,  where  Ferdinand  and  the  Inquisition,  those 
antipodes  of  our  order,  have  so  long  brooded  liki 
an  incubus  over  the  moral  and  mental  vasion,  and 
where  the  spirit  of  intollerance  is  still  preserved,  it 
is  cheering  to  behold  the  encouragement  th.it  is 
giveu  to  tlie  exaUed  and  liberal  principles  of  free- 
Birtsonry.  Nuuierous  Ledges  have  been  institut-‘(i 
within  the  last  year  in  Colombia  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
and  our  Minister  to  Me.xiio,  bearing  with  him  the 
liber  .1  policy  aiul  enlightened  principles  of  our  fret 
institutinns,  has  established  in  that  ancient  city  of 
bl  O'id-stained  Cortez,  an  inquisitorial  cruelty,  a 
Grind  Lodge,  coroposed  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  powerful  men  in  the  nation.  The  introduction 
of  frsemassnrv  into  th'  se  countries  has  been  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  independence;  and  without 
the  gift  of  prophecy  we  can  declare,  will  b#  the  pre 
cursor  of  literature,  science,  and  the  m. re  reflutd 
and  eiiiiubling  atiectioiis  of  the  heart.  Who  but 
sees  III  the  »n<'oiiragrriieiit  which  the  immortal  Bol¬ 
ivar  has  given  to  freeimsonry,  an  incontrovertible 
coimneiitary  upon  its  ex.ellency;  snd  what  mason 
is  there  but  is  proud  to  record  his  name,  among  the 
long  list  of  w'orthios  who  have  borne  witness  to  our 
virtues;  <n<i  whose  names  brighten,  and  brighten, 
and  tuighieii,  when  coiitrasted  with  the  Alexanders 
and  !l:e  Bout  lions  who  have  proscribed  us? 

It  has  frequently  been  announced  to  the  world 
that  our  prin  iples  ur«  drawn  from  the  piges  of  in- 
spir  lion;  au.I  in  tokoii  of  this  ackiio wiedgement 
the  Bible  is  always  open  during  our  ceremonies,  and 
pre*  edes  us  in  our  solemn  inir.  lies.  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised,  however,  that  the  life  of  many  a  massn 
does  not  lorrespviiid  with  his  profession; — its  sacred 
requirements  are  too  frequently  mule  to  yield  to  th* 
dciniiuls  of  appetite,  or  the  projects  of  interest. — 
“  These  thiie's  ought  not  so  to  be.”  Separate*!  as 
we  .ire  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  favored  with 
a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  greatest  sciem  es  on  e.irth, 
we  are  bmind  by  additional  ligaments  to  tbc  perfor 
mance  of  our*luty,  snd  to  offer  up  the  rougher  p  s 
si*>n»  -s  s  crifu  es  it  the  shrine  of  virtue.  Ignorant 
of  ihe  s.i  red  s>tn‘'ols  <if  our  morality,  the  world  >  n 
judge  of  our  theory  oiilv  by  our  practice;  and  if  the 
cr  .ft  should  ever  be  brought  into  disrepute  it  can  be 
done  only  by  the  disloyalty  of  its  msinbers;  for  it 
their  conduit  should  be  i»i  conformity  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  “saint*  themselves  might  visit  our  Lodges, 
and  smiliug  angels  II  us  brothers.” 

Let  a  heslthy  discipline  bespplieilto  strengthen 
those  who  peisevere  in  their  duty,  and  to  reclaim 
those  who  wander.  Let  a  voice  of  admonition  fol¬ 
low  the  steps  of  every  devimis  brother,  wi’rning  him 
ef  he  ruir.  that  th'-ctens  him, and  counsel  them  to 
return.  A  bright*  r  eff  ilgen*  e  will  thus  be  given  t- 
tile  m  »oi  ic  vi  toe-;  a  iro  nler  an*wer  will  be  slfor.i- 
cd  to  th  CMlumni  *  of  •  r  enemies;  a  bro..di  r  slid 
deeper  sfe  m  of  b<  ne  i<  i  nee  be  made  to  visit  the  de 
sirt  portions  of  the  earth;  >nd  a  richer  and  more 
glorious  reward  will  he  res-  '^ved  for  the  succosafu! 
laborer,  by  the  great  Architect  of  Heaven. 


The  Due  de  Lsngueville  being  advised  to  pro«e- 
cut«  some  of  the  n  ighboring  gentry,  who  poichtui 
upon  his  manor,  said,  “  n*—~Jprrftr  having  friendu  to 
hnjstng  gant  y 


.  ARTS  AND  SGIDNO^. 


O.v  Alloys  of  Cast-Iro.n  with  Lead,  Ti.n, 
AND  Regulus  of  A.nti -mo .n y .  8<-veral  year> 
since,  the  K.litor  was  consulted  by  a  type  founder 
respecting  the  nature  of  a  meta'Iic  alloy,  which  had 
lain  neglected  in  bis  foundry  fur  a  long  time,  until, 
one  day,  being  short  of  regulus,  he  w.is  forced  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  employ  it  to  make  type  metal;  he  accord¬ 
ingly  began  te  add  lead  to  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  found  it  still  unlit  for  use;  necessity,  however, 
compelled  him  to  persevere,  and  he  acdirdingly  con 
tinued  to  add  more  and  more  lead  to  it,  until  it  be¬ 
came  nearer  alike  to  type  metal;  but  it  was  not  until 
he  had  employed  twelve  limes  the  usual  ejuaiitity  of  lead, 
that  it  became  jit  for  use,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  type 
metal  he  had  ever  made!  This  astonishing  result  led 
him  to  m.tke  the  above  inquiry;  as  he  ssid,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  compound  would  have  enabled  him  t  • 
make  his  fortune;  the  regulus  being  the  most  ex 
pensive  article  used  in  the  type  metal.  The  editor 
shortly  afterwards  mentioned  this  circumstanre  t<> 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Tilloch,  the  editor  of  th« 

“  Philosophical  Magazine,”  who  said  it  brought  t*> 
bis  recollection  a  fact  that  occurred  to  him  in.inv 
\ears  ago,  when  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  stere- 
type  founder  at  Glasgow.  Having  occasion  to 
make  type  metal,  he  put  the  lead  and  regulus  of  an 
'imony  into  a  cast-iron  saucepan,  and  pla*  ed  it  ove* 
ilie  fire  in  a  German  stove,  to  gradually  melt  ami 
mite  the  two  metals,  on  his  going  te  bed.  AVt/ 
morning,  on  proceeding  to  take  out  his  type  metal,  h’ 
brought  away  nothing  but  the  wrought  iron  handle  f 
the  saucepan,  and  a  ring  of  cast-iron  affixed  to  it;  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  saiu'cpan,  and  its  con 
tents,  having  made  their  tvay  through  the  fuel,  and  col 
lected  in  the  ashes  under  the  grate.  He  did  not.  how¬ 
ever, make  any  experiments  with  the  alloy  of  cast-iron, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  lead,  thus  accidentally  form 
ed. 

It  has  lately  ceinetothe  Editor’s  knowledge,  that 
in  a  recent  experiment,  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin 
being  repeatedly  heate.l  in  a  large  cast  iron  vessel, 
lias  at  length  made  its  way  through  the  vessel,  it  re¬ 
maining  in  the  form  of  long  masses,  like  icicles,  ad 
heriiig  to  the  vessel.  Now  this  circumstan*  e  throw* 
';reat  light  upon  the  two  former  in8t.inces  of  the 
iinion  ef  cast  iron  with  lead  under  similar  cir  um 
stances,  although  no  tin  was  then  firesent  in  the  mix¬ 
ture;  iml  it  clearly  appears  to  the  Eiiitor,  that  the 
valuable  mass  of  alloy  first  mentioned  in  this  articb 
i.uf.t  have  arisen  from  an  accidental  overheating  of  th-- 
cast-iron  vessel  in  which  the  type  metal  was  melted  as 
usual  in  the  foundries,  and  the  iron  thus  entered  into 
union  with  the  Isad  and  regulus  of  antimony;  and  ii 
may,  therefore,  well  deserve  a  trial  to  endeavour  to 
form  sm  h  alloys  us  substitutes  for  the  regulus  ordi 
iiarily  employed  in  type  founding. 

It  lias  also  come  to  the  Editor’s  knowledge,  that 
frequently  in  lead  works  the  large  cast  iron  vessels 
employed  to  melt  the  lead  in  have  speedily  become 
perforatad  by  the  lead,  and  rendered  useless;  nay, 
fhat  it  h;.*  become  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  overheated,  to  introduce  a  course  of  (ire- 
bri*  ks  immediately  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessels, 
■ml  thus  to  prevent  the  direct  action  of  the  flame  of 
the  fire  npon  them;  and  this  has  been  found  to  have 
the  desireil  effect  of  rendering  those  expensive  ves¬ 
sels  more  durable.  [  7'cc/tmcal  Repository. 


McRIDE,  a  SrPPOSED  .NEW  ELE.MENTARY  SUB 
STANCF..  On  the  3d  of  July  last,  M  Berard  read  to 
the  Parisian  .Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  by  M 
Hallart,  of  Montpelier,  in  which  ho  announces  tin 
liscoveryof  a  new  elementary  substance,  which  h 
lenominates  muridc.  The  memoir  was  referre  ' 
for  ex  imination  to  M.  M.  Vauquelin,  Thanard,  and 
ciaylussac;  but  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  its  con 
tents. 

Ill  its  uncoinbined  state,  muride  is  a  reddish  liquid, 
with  an  odaur  resembling  that  of  chlorine;  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  2.966,  it  is  volatile,  and  boils  at  117 
deg.  Fahr.  At  a  pressure  of  75  cent,  it  gives  a  red 
vapour  resembling  nitrous  gas.  It  remains  fluid  at 
1 4  (leg.  Fahr.;  i.*  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
s  not  altered  by  a  red  heat,  or  by  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  which  are  im 
mersed  in  its  vapour  decolorizes  indigo,  and  com 
bines  with  most  of  the  simple  bodies,  fnrmiiis  com 
pounds  anaiagous  to  those  produced  by  chlorine  and 


iodine  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  combines 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  losing  its  color,  and  acqui. 
ring  the  properties  *if  an  acid,  termed  by  M.  Halhrt 
iiydromiiriilic  acid.  Tliis  acni  is  readily  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  which  unites  with  the  hydrogen  and 
liberates  the  muride  in  the  form  of  red  vapours.  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  iodine,  but  on  the  contrary  de 

compotes  hydriodic  gas,  and  separates  the  iodine _ 

f lydromuridic  acid  it  nut  decomposed  by  oxygen. — 
Pottassiiim,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  other  metals,  uecum- 
potc  it,  disengaging  the  hydrogen,  and  uniting  with 
the  muride;  the  resulting  compounds  are  ii.  every 
respect  analogous  to  •  klarides.  The  muridure  of  p«- 
tassiuui  has  the  cubic  form,  like  the  iodine  and  the 
chloride  ef  this  metal. 

M.  Ballart  mentions  several  processes  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  substance.  One  of  them  is  as  follows:  He 
pastes  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  into  the  mother- 
water  of  salt  pans,  whi<  h  decomposes  the  combiued 
liydromundic  acid  it  contains,  the  muride  in  solution 
giving  the  fluid  a  red  color.  This  solution  is  then 
igiiated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  muride,  and 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  a  muridure  of  po- 
t4<sium  u  funned,  which  it  easily  <.epirated  in  the 
-olid  form:  this  rombinntion  is  decomposed  in  the 
ipiel  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxyde  of  man- 
gii  ese.  The  uper  ttion  it  formed  in  a  glass  retort, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  horizontal  tube  containing 

■  hloride  of  calcium,  and  to  this  tube  it  adapted  a 
smaller  one  iminerse*!  in  a  receiver  properly  cooled. 

T  ie  muride  is  to  be  kept  in  a  gro'<n<j-stuppered  bot- 
le,  with  a  small  qiiaiititv  of  common  sulphuric  acid, 

which,  being  lighter  than  the  muride,  floats  upon  it, 
and  prevents  its  evaporation. 

[Jour,  de  Pharmicie 

Os  THE  Se.mLdeCUSSATION  OF  THE  OPTIC 
.Serves — By  Dr.  C’raw'ford.  Mrs.  B.at6.5,liad 

■  slight  hemiplegic  .itta*  k  of  the  left  side,  9tLi  Dec. 
1816.  She  regained  in  gre  <t  measure  the  use  of  her 

iinbs;  but  the  following  alfection  of  the  sight  ii>u- 
inueiJ  from  the  time  of  her  seizure  till  her  death, 
five  years  afterwards. 

When  she  lut/ked  at  any  object,  the  could  only 
-ee  one-half  ef  it  distinctly,  the  other  being  very 
obscure.  For  example,  in  looking  at  a  person's 
fice,  she  could  only  see  distinctly  that  si*!*-  of  it 
which  was  te  her  right  hand.  This  was  equ 'lly  the 
case  whether  she  looked  with  both  eyes,  or  only 
with  the  right  one;  but  when  she  looked  with  her 
l(*ft  eye  only,  the  obscurity  was  greater.  \\  hen 
fi'ur  fingers  were  held  before  her,  she  could  see  two 
uf  them  distinctly;  the  third  she  could  distinguish, 
but  1  euld  not  see  pi  <inly,  the  fourth  she  could  not 
see  at  all  When  she  looked  at  three  fing.  rs,  sbe 

•  ould  see  two  of  them  pretty  plainly ;  the  first,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  the  second,  and  the  third  she  could 
not  (iistinguish  at  all.  When  she  looked  at  two  fin¬ 
gers,  she  could  only  see  one  distinc  tly. 

After  she  had  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  out 
of  bed,  it  was  discovered  that,  although  she  could 
only  tee  one-half  uf  an  object  plainly, when  held  di¬ 
rectly  before  her,  yet  if  it  was  moved  to  her  right 
hand,  and  she  continued  to  look  straight  forward, 
•.he  1  ould  tee  the  whole  of  it  distinctly  On  the 

•  nntraiy,  if  it  was  moved  to  her  left  h*<nd,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  as  before,  she  could  not  perceive  any 
of  the  obje*  t  at  all. 

Dr.  Wollaston  does  not  notice  this  last  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  instances  he  relates,  but  it  appears  to 
ne  an  additional  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  The 
.lefective  vision  was  owing  to  the  insensibility  of 
lie-half  of  the  retina  of  each  eye;  and  that  was oc- 

•  asioned  in  this  iustance,  probably,  by  pressure  on 
the  right  thalamus  nervi  optitri,  where  the  nervnes 
fibres  thence  proceeding  (on  the  supposition  of  tl  is 
semi-decussation  with  those  from  the  left  tbalain'is), 
finally  expand  into  the  right  half  of  the  retina  of 
each  eye.  This  part  of  the  retina  being  insensible, 
the  rays  of  light  which  passed  to  it  from  the  objects 
on  th*  left  of  the  centre  of  vision,  produced  no  sen¬ 
sation.  But  when  the  eyes  were  kept  fixed, and  the 
object  to  be  looked  at  moved  to  the  right  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  vision,  so  that  all  the  rays  from  it  passed  to 
the  left  and  »ound  half  of  the  retina,  then  the  whol* 
•f  the  ob  e  I  became  visible. 

It  should  he  remarked,  that,  although  the  sensation 
of  only  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  impaired,  yet 
it  was  the  right  half  of  each  retina  which  was  in¬ 
sensible.  [Lon.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum. 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


Description  or  the  Chain  Bridge  over 
the  straits  of  Menai,  North  Wales.  The 
following  description  of  the  stupendous  chain  bridge 
in  Nurtli  Wiles,  is  furnished  by  s  friend,  who  has 
lately  received  it  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  now 
travelling  in  England.  Our  friend  has  also  put  into 
our  hands  a  drawing  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  following  is  from  notes  taken  during  a  recent 
tour  in  Wales,  sf  this  stiipsndoas  structure,  this 
miracle  of  art,  this  modern  colossus,  which  has  alike 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  vulgar,  and  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  scientitic;  and 
which  bids  fair  to  stand  for  ages,  an  amazing  monu¬ 
ment  of  British  ingenuity — nor  could  I  but  reflect, 
that  when  death  shall  deprive  our  country  of  the 
man  whose  coDsiimmate  skill  projected  tho  work,  he 
will  hare  no  need  of  any  monument:  for  it  is  al¬ 
ready  erected  over  the  straits  ef  Menai; — but  I  must 
apologize  for  this  digression,  as  eulogy  is  but  poor 
description;  however,  the  morning  being  flne,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  sec  tlie  “  Chain  Bridge"  before  breakfast, 
and  accordingly  set  out,  on  my  way  thitber.  I  over¬ 
took  a  very  intelligent  man,  whom  I  found,  after  a 
little  conversation,  to  be  one  of  their  under  engi 
neers,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my  information,  as  to  the 
principle  and  adineasurements  of  it. 

On  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  straits,  piles  sf  granite  are  built  on 
each  side,  which  makes  the  road  level  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  I'hese  piers,  are  built  on  arches  52  feet  span; 
from  high  water  mark  to  the  spring  of  each  arch  is 
O'}  feet ;  and  lead  to  the  grand  pillars  from  which  the 
chains  are  suspended,  in  massive,  yet  graceful  fes¬ 
toons,  These  pillars  tower  150  feet  above  high  wa¬ 
ter  mark:  through  them  arc  gate-ways  which  lead 
to  the  carriage  roads,  9  feet  wide,  15  high;  there 
are  two  carriage  roads,  each  12  feet  wide,  and  a  foot 
path  between  them  3  feet  wide. 

The  chains,  16  in  Humber,  are  1714  feet  in  length, 
formed  of  links  lomposed  of  live  bars  of  wrought 
iron,  18  feet  l<*n 3  inches  deep,  and  and  1-2  an  inch 
thick;  these  !ive  bars  are  put  side  by  side,  uid  rivi- 
ted  by  bolts;  forming  an  alnii>8t  solid  bar,  of  10  fret 
long,  3  inebes  deep,  2  1-2  inches  thick ;  of  these  links 
the  chains  are  tornard;  four  of  which  chains  form 
one  great  r  hain;  and  these  four  are  so  suspend. -n, 
that  the  middle  of  the  upper  links,  fall  on  the  Joint* 
of  those  underneath.  This  is  a  descriptien  of  sa<  h 
links  as  hang  from  pillar  to  pillar,  a  distance  of  5'53 
feet;  those  from  the  pillars  to  the  fastenings,  are 
ratiter  shorter  and  thii  ker:  I  traced  them  to  the  reck, 
where  they  are  fastened,  and  was  truly  surprized  jt 
theantizing  strength  and  app  irent  security  of  the 
whole,  and  could  not  help  questiontng  whethur 
Jove’s 

“  — «verla«tin‘r  chain, 

Wliiiae  atrong  embrace  liolds  heaven,  earth,  and  main,” 
were  half  so  well  secured. 

In  the  s.addles  over  which  the  chains  pass  on  the 
tops  of  the  pillars,  rollers  ,ire  placed,  to  prevent  any 
accident  happening  from  the  coetraciioii  or  axten- 
sioit  of  the  iron  work  hy  heat  or  cold,  as  also  from 
the  heat  or  cold  atiectiug  either  side  unequally. 

The  verticle  rods  suspended  frttui  the  chains  re 
of  iron,  one  inch  scpnire,  and  serve  to  sufiport  tlie 
sleepers  on  winch  the  flooring  of  the  road-way  is 
laid;  these  reds  are  live  feet  asunder;  a  neat  railing 
about  tive  feet  high,  rubs  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  bridge. 

The  ShciTield  manufacturers  have  produced  an  al¬ 
ley  which  they  have  named  “  Peruvian  Steel,” — 
which  is  reckoned  superior  to  the  best  Indian  wootz, 
of  which  the  far  famed  Dam.iscus  blades  are  manu¬ 
factured.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Stodart  and 
Farrady  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  invention. 

[/;Jng.  l‘ap. 

Mr.  ynthan  St'irr,  of  this  city,  wh«  has  been  ex 
tCTisively  eng  igeU  in  the  manufacture  of  swords  and 
other  arms  for  the  United  States,  10  or  12  years  ago, 
made  experiments  with  a  view  to  oht.iining  hi  des 
containing  all  the  properties  of  ifie  *elebr.«ted  1)  - 

maseusbla  es.  After  repeated  trials, he  succeeiied  h\ 

a  process  of  refining,  iu  producing  lilades  w  hi»  li  have 
been  compared  with  the  Dam  >8.  us,  and  pronounced, 
by  good  judges,  superior  in  the  sli.ule,  as  well  as  in 
the  uniform  hardness  of  the  edge.  T!.e  swords  pn-- 
senied  to  Generals  J.ickson,  G  lines,  Col.  Johnson, 
and  to  Com.  Hull,  m  mufartured  by  .Mr  Stirr,  pos¬ 
sessed  blades  of  this  kind,  and  on  cumparison  of  one 


of  them,  with  a  sword  manufactured  in  England  for 
one  of  our  Naval  Oflicers,  was  pronounced,  by  good 
judges,  every  way  superior,  although  the  cost  of  it 
was  less.  These  facts  are  stated,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  boasting  (although  many  articles  of  American 
workmanship  would  warrant  us  in  to  doing)  but  our 
object  is,  that  British  workmen  should  not  lay  claim 
to  any  improvement,  the  credit  of  which  is  strictly 
due  to  American  skill  and  ingenuity.  Any  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  the  curiosity  to  examine  these  blades, 
can  do  so  by  calling  at  Mr.  8tarr’s  residence. 

[^^^ddUtown  SetU. 

There  are  many  indications  that  a  powerful  cur¬ 
rent  has  passed  over  the  rontinrnt  of  America  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  author  of  this  article  account^ 
for  these  appearances,  by  supposing  that  a  change 
has  at  some  period  taken  place  in  the  velocity  of  the 
earth’s  motion  on  her  axis.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator  revolves  at  the  rate  nf  more  than  UKid 
miles  per  hour,  or  1500  feet  per  second,  which  d 
ibont  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball.  We  have  no 
idea  ef  circular  motion  like  this.  A  wheel  of 
wrought  iron,  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  will  fly  in 
pieces  before  it  reaces  400  feet  per  second.  Suppo¬ 
sing  the  earth  should  be  slightly  checked  in  her  dai 
ly  motion — the  Pacific  ocean  woultl  in  a  oiomorit 
rush  over  the  Andes  and  Aileganies  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic — the  Atlantic  would  sweep  over  Europe,  A*i 
and  Africa — and  in  a  few  hours  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  would  be  cevered  with  rushing  torrent*, 
except  the  vicinity  of  the  poles.  The  appearann  * 
presented  #n  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  preci'e'y 
such  as  we  would  expect  after  such  a  catastrophe. 

[Sil/iman’s  Journal. 

Brewing.  The  London  Meihanics’  Magaziite 
gives  the  follevving  iiistruitions  for  brewing  “  on  . 
small  sc.ile.” 

“  The  art  of  brewing  is  exa'  tly  similar  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  miking  tea.  Put  a  handful  of  molt  iii'o  a 
teapot;  then  fill  it  with  water,  the  first  time  rather 
under  boiling  heat.  After  it  h. is  stood  tome  time, 
pour  otf  the  liquor,  just  as  you  would  tea  and  fill  up 
the  pet  again  with  boiling  water;  in  a  manner  pour 
th.it  oil'  and  so  go  on  filling  up  and  pouring  oil',  till 
the  milt  in  the  pot  is  tasteless,  which  will  be  tho 
« ise  when  all  the  virtue  is  extra- ted.  The  liquor 
or  in  (It  tea  thus  extracied,  must  then  be  boiled  with 
new  hops  in  it  and  when  it  becomes  cool  enough, 
tint  is  ab-iiit  blood  heat  add  a  little  yeast  to  ferment 
It  <nd  the  thing  is  done.  This  is  the  whole  art  and 
process  of  brewing,  and  to  brew  a  larger  quantity 
requires  just  the  same  inode  cf  proceeding  is  it  would 
t  )  make  a  tea  bre  ikfasi  for  a  regiipent  of  soldiers. 

\  pe<  k  of  malt  and  four  ounees  of  hops  will  pro- 
du  e  ten  qu  rts  of  ale,  better  tlnn  anyth.it  can  be 
uurchased  in  London,  and  for  which  purpose  a  tea 
kettle  and  two  pan  mugs  are  siiificient  appiratiis.” 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

~  rilEOl’lEK. 

In  re  iding  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Godm.an’8  Ame¬ 
rican  Natural  History,  wc  were  struck  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  among  other  curious  pis«ui;es; 

“  Wo  have  alluded  to  the  sporting  of  the  Ottei , 
and  may  now  rem.irk  that  its  disposition  in  this  re 
spect  IS  singular  and  interesting.  Their  fivourite 
sport  is  sliiling,  and  for  this  purpose  in  winter  the 
lighest  ridge  of  snow  is  selected,  to  the  top  of  whi  1. 
the  otters  scramble,  where,  lying  on  the  belly,  with 
the  fore  feet  bent  backwards,  they  give  theuuclves 
111  iuipiilve  with  the  hind  leg',  and  s>\  iftly  glide  heart 
foremost  d  )wn  the  declivity,  somcliiiics  for  the  dis 
lance  of  twenty  yards.  This  sport  they  continue 
ill  fatigue  or  hunger  imlin  es  them  to  desist.  Ii 
t  le  summer  tins  .iinuseinenl  is  obtained  by  selecting 
.  spot  where  the  river  bank  is  sloping,  has  a  clavtv 
soil,  and  '.he  water  at  its  base  is  of  a  considerable 
drjith.  The  otters  then  remove  from  the  surface,  f-r 
the  bre.idlh  of  several  feet,  the 'ticks,  roots,  stone-, 
-ii.d  other  ohst ructions, and  render  i in. '  irt  -  e  lei  el 
8  possible.  They  climb  up  the  bank  at  i  1-  s<  pre 
loiloiis  spot,  and  starting  from  the  top  slip  with  ve 
•city  over  the  inclining  ground,  and  ploiiip  into  ih 
Water  to  a  depth  prop.iriioned  to  their  weigiit  u.'!  ■ 
r.piditvof  motion.  After  a  few  slid  s  ii-d  pi  mge 
the  surface  of  the  clay  becomes  very  smooth  aim  i 


I  slippery,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  the  slulert  show 
how  much  these  animals  are  delighted  bv  the  game, as 
w  ell  as  how  capable  they  are  of  performing  actions, 
which  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  pleasure  or 
diversion.” 

*** 

“  Shrew  moles  are  most  active  in  the  morning,  at 
mid-day,  and  in  the  evening;  after  rains  they  are 
partieularly  busy  in  repairing  their  damaged  galle¬ 
ries;  and  III  long  continued  wet  weather  we  find 
that  they  seek  the  high  grounds  for  security.  The 
precision  with  which  they  daily  come  to  the  surface 
at  12  o’clock,  is  ve  y  remarkable,  and  is  well  known 
in  the  country.  In  many  instances,  when  w«  have 
watched  them,  they  have  appeared  exactly  at  12, 
and  at  this  time  only  have  we  succeeded  in  taking 
them  alive,  which  is  easily  done  by  iuten  epting 
their  progress  with  a  spade,  broad  knife  blade,  tkc. 
and  throwing  them  on  the  surface.  These  animals 
do  not  app**ar  to  be  well  suited  for  living  in  the  open 
dir,  especially  if  it  be  somewhat  eol;  for,  after  be¬ 
ing  .1  few  minutes  exposed,  we  have  always  observed 
ihem  to  shiver,  as  if  from  the  change  of  teiupera- 
t  -re. 

“  That  an  animal  of  this  kind  should  be  domesti¬ 
cated  with  facility,  would  seem  hardly  possible,  yet 
our  friend  Titian  Peale  tamed  s  very  fine  one  which 
he  caught  while  we  were  together  examining  their 
modes  of  burrowing.  This  shrew  mole  is  tepi  in  a 
box  containing  some  loose  earth  and  dried  gra's  fur 
his  bed;  he  eats  consivierable  quantities  of  fresh 
meat,  either  cooked  or  r  iw,  drii.ks  freelv,  and  is  re- 
nsrk.ibly  lively  and  plavf  1,  follow  ng  the  hand  ef 
:iie  feeder  by  the  sient — burrowing  for  a  short  dis- 
'  ifice  in  the  loose  earth,  and,  after  making  a  small 
ircie,  returning  for  more  food.  When  engaged  in 
eating,  he  employs  hi'  flexible  snout  in  a  singular 
manner  to  thru't  the  food  in  his  mouth, doubling  it 
inder  so  as  to  force  it  dire  tly  b.ickwards.  When 
he  has  obtained  one  piece  of  meat,  he  will  not  re¬ 
linquish  it  even  for  the  sake  of  earth  worm'  or  other 
favorite  food ;  he  is  also  fond  of  burying  himself 
wlien  he  h.is  received  any  thing,  in  order  to  eat  it 
undisturbod.” 

vAJRiirrY. 

A  SERMON  FOR  RICH  AND  BI.OTHFCL  PREACH- 

FRS.  Whiston  relates  that  a  learned  friar  in  Italy, 
f  mous  for  his  learning  and  preaching,  w  s  ronirnau- 
ded  to  pro  ch  before  the  pope  at  a  vear  of  jubilee; 
and  in  order  to  suit  Ms  sermon  better,  he  rep»ircd 
to  Horae  a  good  'vhile  befurc,  to  *ee  the  fashion  of 
the  conclave.  When  the  day  that  he  was  to  preach 
.irrived,  after  ending  his  pr.ayer,  he  looked  f  r  so-ae 
lime  sileiitlv  about,  and  at  last  cried  out  with  a  l.>ud 
voice  three  times,  “St.  Peter  was  a  fool!  St.  Peter 
was  a  fool!  St  Peter  was  a  fool!”  and  witht-ul  ad- 
•ling  award  more,  descended  from  the  pulpit.  Be¬ 
ing  afterwards  summoned  before  the  pope,  and  ask¬ 
ed  whv  he  h>d  so  conducied  himself,  he  answered, 
“  S'irtly,  liolv  father,  if  a  priest  may  'JL*  to  heavem 
aboumliug  in  wealth,  honour  and  preferment,  and 
lice  at  •  s“, seldom  or  never  preaching;  then,  sure¬ 
ly,  St.  Peter  was  a  fool,  who  teak  sinh  a  hard  way 
in  travelling,  in  fasting,  in  preaching,  to  go  thi  h- 


A.mbigi  ous  Preaching.  On  coming  eut  of 
church,  I  asked  Mr  P  a  distingiiisbed  pious  l;uvver, 
how  he  liked  the  sermon  of  Dr.  1).  l  think,  sir, 
s  id  he,  that  it  lomes  under  the  third  head.  How 
'.a?  said  I.  A  certain  Fretnh  preacher,  be  replied, af- 
er  a  long. mil  pompous  intro  lie  t>on ,  said.  I  shall  now 
;>rocecd,  iny  hearers,**  divide  inv  subject  intot'ira* 
parts.  1 .  I  shill  t-dl  you  about  th  t  w  hich  I  ku  , w, 
nd  vou  do  not  know ;  2.  I  shall  tell  you  i!'oitlhat 
which  you  know  and  I  d.i  not  know;  ant  .3J,  and 
t  istlv,  shall  tell  you  a'  out  that  which  neither  vou 
nor  I  know.  How  much  preaching  comes  under 
he  third  head! 

Peter  the  Great,  was  one  da\  invited  bv  one  of  his 
nobles  at  his  country-se.it  to  go  out  a  b^in'int, — 

‘  Vou  mav  hunt.  Sir,  if  you  please,”  rep!ied  the 
.Monarch;  “  but  a  King  oiiuht  -  ever  tn  al'o  v  h-m- 
s.  If  tint  -inusem  nt  as  long  as  he  h.i*  on  f  i  us 
-  b'ert  within  the  kingdom,  or  one  powerful  enemy 
without  it.” 
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POPULAR  TAL2!S. 

[From  Ackerni.urii  Fuigtl  Mt  Xot,  lor  1827. 

THE  COMET. 

BY  IIEMIY  ^EE1.E,  Et^. 

A  few  jearti  ago,  ai  the  little  fishing  town,  or  ra 
ther  Village,  of  G.,  on  the  coast  of  Cornw  all,  iesideh 
a  gentleman  who,  from  his  appearance,  might  be 
estimated  to  be  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  but  I  have 
sinrelearned  that  he  was  not  more  than  forty. — 
Whatever  his  age  might  be,  he  was  more  than  sus 
pected  to  be  the  old  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  no 
other  than  the  devil  himself.  Now  1,  who  happened 
to  be  obliged,  for  the  arrangement  of  some  family 
aiTairs,  to  reside  a  month  or  two  at  G.,  h.id  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  diifer  from  my  worthy  neighbours  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  occupant  of  the  old  manor-hons. 
with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  in  the  first  place,  hi^ 
dress  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Belze- 
bub.  The  last  person  wiio  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  real  devil  was  profess  >r  Porson, 
and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  his  apparel 
very  minutely,  so  that  1  am  enabled  to  speak  with 
eome  degree  of  confidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  professor’s  descripliim  runs  thus: 

And  pray,  Imw  was  ttie  d»Til  ilrrst? 

Oil!  oe  was  in  liu  Su.r!  iv  »  hust: 

Hu  coat  a  as  black- am)  liis  bifcches  were  blue, 

tVilh  a  hole  behind  lli.it  his  tail  w  enl  through. 

And  orer  the  hilt,  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  rainhU'd  over  the  plain; 

And  backa  nrds  and  fm  wards  he  twitched  hit  long  tail 
At  a  gtiitleinan  rwitchet  hit  cane. 

The  complement  exttrne"  of  the  old  gentleman  at 
G.  was  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this.  In  the  firsi 
place,  he  had  no  Sunday's  best;  tlie  sabbath  and  the 
working  day  saw  him  in  precisely  the  same  habili¬ 
ments — a  circumstanic  whicli  confirmed  the  towns¬ 
people  in  their  opinion;  whereas  I  have  no  less  an 
opinion  than  that  of  Porson  for  deducing  an  opposite 
conclusiou  from  the  same  premises,  because  the  de¬ 
vil  is  scrupulously  particular  about  liis  Sunday’s  ap¬ 
parel.  Then  again,  he  was  never  seen  in  a  coat,  but 
alway's  wore  a  loose  morning  gown.  TItis  however 
was  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  told 
decidedly  against  him;  for  why  should  he  always 
wear  that  gown,  unless  it  was  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
hiding  his  tail  beneath  its  ^mple  folds?  Thu  good- 
wives  of  the  town  were  cyiecially  pertinacious  up¬ 
on  this  point,  and  used  m  eye  the  lower  part  of 
the  gentleman’s  garment  fvtry  suspiciously,  as  he 
took  his  merning  walk  upron  the  beach.  As  to  liN 
rambling  over  hill  and  i^ale,  in  the  manner  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  learned  professor,  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  fai  he  was  a  great  sufi'erer  by  the 
gout,  and  were  bandages  as  large  as  a  blanket  round 
his  leg.  Whenever  this  fact  was  mentioned,  the 
gossips  used  to  smile,  shake  their  heads,  and  look 
particularly  wise;  observing  that  it  was  clearly  a 
■tratagom  which  he  retorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  cloven  foot.  , 

Another  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  omitted: 
he  never  went  to  the  parish  church — the  only  place 
of  worship  within  twenty  miles;  and  after  he  left 
Q.,  an  ivory  crucifix  was  found  in  his  house,  over 
which  there  was  no  doubt  (in  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours)  that  he  used  to  say  the  J-iord’s  prayer 
backwards,  and  repeat  a  variety  of  diabolical  incan¬ 
tations.  1  ventured  hu'nbly  to  suggest  that  his 
absence  from  church,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cru¬ 
cifix,  were  proofs,  not  that  he  was  the  devil,  but  a 
catholic:  upon  which  I  was  interrupted  with  a 
sneer,  and  an  exclamation  of  “  Where  is  the  mighty 
difference?” 

He  gave  great  offence  at  the  house  of  a  fisherman 
who  lived  near  him,  and  strongly  confirmed  the  pre¬ 
judices  existing  against  him,  by  tearing  down  a 
iiorse-shoe  which  was  nailed  at  the  door  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  wichcraft,  and  calling  the  inhabitants 
fools  and  ideots  for  their  pains.  Seeing,  however, 
the  consternation  which  be  had  created,  be  laughed 
heartily,  and  threw  them  a  guinea  to  make  amends. 
The  good  folks  were  determined  not  to  derive  any 
pecuniary  advantages  from  the  devil’s  gold,  but  they 
gave  it  to  their  last  born,  an  infant  in  arms,  as  a 
plaything.  The  child  was  delighted  with  the  glit¬ 
tering  bauble,  but  one  day  having  got  down  his 
throat,  there  it  stuck,  and  instant  suffocation  ensued. 
The  weeping  and  wailing  of  the  family  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  were  mingled  w  ith  execrations  on  the  author 


of  the  calamity,  for  such  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
term  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  evidently  thrown 
to  them  this  infernal  coin  for  the  purpose  of  depri 
ving  them  of  their  chief  earthly  cunifart.  Tlicy 
were  not  long  in  proiecding  to  the  nearest  magis¬ 
trate,  and  begging  him  to  issue  his  warrant  to  ap 
prebend  the  stranger  for  murder.  To  this,  however, 
liis  worship  deuiurred,  and  the  good  folks  changeii 
their  b.ittery,  and  begged  to  ask,  as  the  guinea  was 
of  course  a  counterfeit,  whether  they  could  not 
hang  the  devil  for  coming.  To  this  his  worship  re¬ 
plied,  tliat  though  coining  is  an  offence  amouniiiig 
to  high  treason,  yet  the  devil,  not  being  •  natural- 
born  subject  of  his  majesty,  owed  him  no  allegiance, 
„nd  therefore  could  nut  be  guilty  of  the  crime  in 
question.  The  (luor  people  departed,  thinking  it 
dll  very  odd,  and  that  the  devil  and  the  squire  must 
he  in  colliisiun,  in  which  opinion  they  were  con- 
;irroed  by  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  the  chief 
tradesman  of  the  town,  as  well  as  a  violent  radical, 

■  lid  who  advised  them  to  (>etition  the  House  of  Com- 
naons  without  delay. 

1  will  explain  to  my  readers  the  secret  of  the  tal- 
low'-chandler’a  enmity.  I'he  old  gentleman  had  of 
a  sudden  ceased  to  buy  candles,  and  illuminated  his 
house,  inside  and  out,  in  a  strange  and  mysterious 
manner  by  some  means,  which,  from  the  brimstone¬ 
like  smell  occasionally  parieived,  were  plainly  of 
infernal  origin.  Fot'several  weeks  previously,  he 
hid  been  employing  labourers  from  a  distant  town 
(for  he  did  not  engage  the  honest  man,  whose  pick 
axe  was  the  only  one  over  used  by  the  good  people 
of  G.)  in  digging  trenches  and  laying  down  pipes, 
round  his  house.  The  lowns-folk  gazed  on  in  won¬ 
der  and  terror,  but  at  1  careful  distance;  and  al¬ 
though  they  had  a  longing  desire  to  understand  tlic 
meaning  of  all  this,  they  cautiously  avoided  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  only  persons  who  could  give  them 
the  Icsst  information,  viz.,  the  labourers  who  per 
formed  the  work.  At  length,  one  night,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  the  lamp  before  the  old  gentle 
man’s  door,  that  in  his  hall,  and  another  in  his  sit¬ 
ting  room,  were  seen  to  spring  into  light  as  if  by  ma¬ 
gic.  They  were  also  observed  to  go  out  in  the  same 
way,  arid  thereupon  a  smell,  which  could  not  be  ef 
this  world,  procei  ded  from  tliem,.  One  day,  too,  a 
dreadful  explosion  took  place  at  the  liouto,  and  a 
part  of  the  garden  wall  was  thrown  down;  all  of 
which  were  plain  proofs  that  it  could  be  im  one  but 
the  devil  who  inhabited  there.  The  good  folks  of 
G.  bad  never  heard  of  gas  or  its  properties,  and  1 
wss  thought  to  be  no  better  than  I  should  be,  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  explain  all  these  phenomena  by  na¬ 
tural  causes. 

There  was  one  more  fact  which  proved  (if  proof 
were  wanting)  the  accusatiow  of  the  towns-people. 
He  was  a  gr*  at  correspondent,  and  put  more  letters 
ill  the  poslotfice  than  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  G.  together.  These  were  generally  directed  to 
Berlin,  a  town  which,  after  much  inquiry,  was  as¬ 
certained  to  lie  in  a  remote  part  of  Devonshire,  and 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  horridly  dissolute  and  profane 
set  of  people.  What  was  still  stranger,  no  part  of 
the  superscription  could  ever  be  read  but  the  word 
Berlin;  the  rest  was  such  a  piece  of  cramp  penman¬ 
ship,  that  the  most  expert  scholar  in  G.  could  not 
decipher  it.  The  postmaster  (without  ever  having 
heard  of  Teny  Lumpkin  or  his  aphorisms)  knew 
that  "the  inside  of  a  letter  is  the  cream  of  corres¬ 
pondence,”  and  ventured  one  day  to  open  an  epis 
tie  which  the  mysterious  one  had  just  dropped  into 
his  box.  The  contents,  however,  did  not  much  edi¬ 
fy  him.  Not  a  letter  was  there  whicli  resembled 
any  one  in  the  English  alphabet — it  was,  therefore, 
some  devilish  and  cabalistic  writing,  invented  for 
purpsses  of  evil.  My  opinion  being  asked,  1  posi¬ 
tively  refusod  to  look  at  the  inside;  but  having  pe¬ 
rused  the  supcrrrripticn,  1  said  that  it  was  addressed 
to  some  one  in  Berlin,  which  was  in  Germany,  and 
tliat,  although  I  did  not  rnderstand  German,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  the  direction  w’as  written  in  the  Gcr 
man  character.  Being  asked,  whether  even  I,  with 
all  my  scholarship,  could  read  it,  1  candiddly  con¬ 
fessed  that  I  could  not;  uiion  which,  I  was  asked, 
with  a  sneer,  whether  1  expected  to  persuade  them 
that  the  Germans  were  a  nation  of  such  fools  as  to 
write  in  a  hand  which  no  body  could  read.  The 
good  folks  were  also  firmly  persuaded  that,  what¬ 
ever  I  might  say,  I  was  in  my  conscience  of  the  same 
opinion  with  them, and  my  refusal  to  look  at  the  in- 
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side  of  the  letter  was  set  down  as  plain  proof  that  I 
was  afraid  of  receiving  some  mysterious  injury  iff  j 
did.  i 

My  own  opinions  were  so  much  opposed  to  those  of 
my  neighbours,  that  1  felt  rather  a  desire  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tile  stranger,  w  hose  manners  appealed 
lo  be  open  and  good-humoured,  nlihoiigk  testy  and 
eccentric.  My  naturally  shy  disposition  prevented 
me  however,  from  accoinplisliiiig  my  wish;  and,  be¬ 
sides  this,  I  found  tliat  my  own  atl'airs  were  enough 
to  occupv  me  during  the  short  lime  that  I  remained 
at  G.  f  learned  (hat  the  pcison  w  ho  had  created 
so  much  consternation  had  arrived  at  tliat  town  about 
four  months  before,  and  that  the  house  had  been 
previously  engaged  fur  him.  Who, or  what  he  was, 
why  he  came  thither,  liu  one  w  ho  tried  could  asi  er- 
tain.  Whether  I  could  have  attained  this  wonderful 
height  in  knowledge,  1  do  not  know;  hut  h.iving 
something  else  to  do,  1  never  made  the  atti  mpc.  At 
length  the  old  gentleman  and  his  two  serv-ints,  an 
elderly  female,  and  a  stout  active  man  who  talked  a 
gibberish  (so  they  called  it  at  G.)  which  110  one 
could  iimlerstaiid,  were  one  day  seen  very  busily 
employed  in  packing  up.  A  queer-looking,  broad- 
lidttomed  vessel,  Ironi  which  a  boat  was  lowered, 
appeared  ofi  the  town.  The  three  strangers  sallied 
out  with  their  boxes,  and  after  depositing  a  packet  at 
the  postoflice,  addressed  to  the  former  proprietor  of 
the  lioiisu  (which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  keys, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  until  the  arrival  of  tlis 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed),  they  got  into  the 
boat,  rowed  to  the  ship,  and  were  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more. 

During  the  short  time  afterwards  that  I  continued 
at  G.,  1  was  subject  lo  repealed  lectures  for  my  ob¬ 
stinate  infidelity  as  to  llie  old  gentlenian’s  diabo¬ 
lisms;  and  whatever  argument  I  advanced  in  support 
of  my  own  opinion,  it  was  sure  to  be  met  with  the 
unanswerable  question,  *'  If  he  was  not  the  devil, 
who  the  devil  was  he?” 

Many  years  rolled  o;  er  my  head,  and  the  memory 
of  the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  G.  had  entirely  van¬ 
ished  from  it,  when  circumstances  which  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  detail  obliged  mo  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  At  the  close  ot  a  fine  autumnal  ilay 
in  18 — ,  1  found  myself  entering  the  splendid  city  of 
Berlin.  Both  my  good  steed  and  I  were  so  much  fa¬ 
tigued,  tliat  a  speedy  resting  was  very  desirable  for 
us;  but  it  was  long  bef.ire  I  could  choose  an  hotel 
out  of  the  immense  numbers  w  hicli  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  tny  view.  Some  were  far  too  magnificent 
for  my  humble  means,  and  the  mere  sight  of  their 
splendour  appeared  to  melt  away  the  guilders  in  m\ 
pocket.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  were  such  as  no 
“man  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town”  would  think 
of  putting  his  bead  into.  At  length  I  thought  that  1 
discovered  one  which  looked  like  the  happy  medium, 
and  the  whimsicality  of  its  sign  lietermined  me  to 
put  up  there.  The  sign  was  Dek  Teufel:  and 
since  my  departure  from  G.  I  had  acquired  a  suffi¬ 
cient  mastery  of  the  German  language  to  know  w  hat 
those  two  words  signified  in  English.  I  entered, 
and  after  taking  all  due  precautions  for  the  accotn 
modation  and  sustenance  of  the  respectable  quadru¬ 
ped  who  had  borne  me  upon  his  back  for  nearly  half 
a  dav,  I  began  to  think  of  satisfying  that  appetite 
whicb  disappointment,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  had  not  j 
been  able  entirely  to  destroy.  My  worthy  host,  | 
who  did  not  appear  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  his 
sign,  unless  I  could  hove  the  ingratitude  to  ascribe 
his  magical  celerity  and  marvellous  good  fare  to  the 
auspires  of  his  patron  aaint,  quickly  covered  my  ta¬ 
ble  with  a  profusion  oftempting  vi  inds,  white  o  llask 
of  sparkling  Hncliheim  towered  proudly,  like  a  pre¬ 
siding  deity,  above  the  whole.  My  good  humour, 
however,  was  a  little  clouded  when  1  saw  plates, 
knives,  and  forks  laid  for  two  instead  of  one. — 

“  What  means  this?”  said  I  to  the  landlord.  “  Mein 
Herr,”  he  answered  submissively,  “  a  gentleman 
who  has  just  arrived  will  have  the  honour  of  dining 
with  you.”  “  But  I  mean  to  dine  alone,”  I  replied, 
angrily — not  that  1  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the 
meal,  but  1  did  not  choose  to  be  intruded  upon  by 
strangers.  “  Pardon  me,  mein  Herr,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  with  unabashed  impudence,  “  I  have  told  Herr 
von  Schwartzman  that  dinner  is  ready.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  his  company.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good 

fortune  and  family.  He  is  moreover” -  “  1  c're 

not  who  he  ia,”  1  exclaimed,  “  but  in  order  to  cut 
thy  prating  short,  and  to  get  iny  dinner,  if  I  must 
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needa  aubinit,  let  him  come  in  at  once,  even  if  Le  be 
the  devil  himaelf!” 

1  liadtcaiCfly  uttered  theae  worda,  when  I  st  trteo 
as  if  I  bad  really  seen  the  person  whom  1  tiientioned, 
for  the  room  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  old 
tleinan  who  had  caused  so  much  wonder  untl  terror 
at  Cr.  I'he  auporstitions  of  the  people  of  that  town 
— the  ai^n  of  the  inn  where  1  now  was — the  old  fel¬ 
low’s  name,  ScLwartr.man,  (which  being  interpn  led 
in  English  meaneth  black  man)— my  own  petulcni 
exclamation — and  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  un¬ 
accountable  person,  were  circunistanres  which 
crowded  my  brain  at  once,  and  for  ttie  instant  i  al¬ 
most  fancied  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  foul  liend. 
“You  seem  surprised,”  at  length  said  Horr  von 
Schwartzman,  “at  uur  unexpeaed  meeting;  and, 
indeed,  you  cannot  be  more  so  tli  in  1  am.  1  believe 
it  Was  in  England  that  we  met  before.” 

“  Even  so,  mein  Herr,”  I  answered,  encouraged 
by  the  earthly  tone  of  his  voice,  and  fancying  that 
the  good-humoured  smile  which  mantled  over  his 
fare  mutt  be  of  this  world,  and  at  any  rate  could  be 
of  no  worse  origin — “even  so,  mein  Herr,  and  I 
have  often  regretted  that,  placed  as  we  were  among 
a  horde  of  barbarous  peasantry,  an  opportunity  ne¬ 
ver  occurred  for  our  better  acquaintance.” 

“  It  its  at  length  arrived,”  he  said,  filling  two 
glasses  of  Hochheini.  “  Let  us  driuk  to  our  better 
and  our  long  acquaintance.” 

I  pledged  the  old  gentleman’s  toast  with  great 
alacrity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  passage  ef  the  wine 
down  my  throat  bad  sealed  me  to  it  irrevocably, 
that  I  rejected  upon  the  icnthnent  to  which  I  had 
drunk  with  so  much  cordiality,  and  I  was  again  sha¬ 
ken  with  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  person  with 
whom  1  had  avowed  my  wish  to  be  long  and  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted. 

I  looked  upon  his  feet — but  that’s  a  fable — and 
then  I  looked  upon  the  viands  on  which  he  was 
feeding  lustily,  while  I  (although  he  had  the  cour¬ 
tesy  to  load  my  plate  with  the  best  of  every  thing) 
was  wasting  the  golden  moments  in  idle  alarms  and 
superstitious  absurdity.  The  more  reasonable  man 
was  roused  within  me,  and  1  fell  to  the  work  of  mas¬ 
tication  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  that  would  havo 
done  honour  to  Dr.  Kitchener  himself.  j 

“  Well,  my  friend,”  said  luy  companion,  after  we 
had  pretty  well  satistied  the  cravings  of  our  stomachs, 
“  our  landlord  has  this  day  treated  us  nobly,  and 
methinks  we  have  not  been  backward  in  doing  hon¬ 
our  to  his  excellent  cheer.  He  is  an  honest  fellow, 

J  who  well  deserves  to  prosper,  and  we  will  therefore 
if  you  please,  drink  Success  to  I)er  Teufel.” 

I  had  raised  my  glass  to  my  lips  when  I  found  that 
I  the  old  gentleman  meant  to  propose  a  toast,  but  I 
set  it  down  hastily  as  soon  as  1  heard  the  very  equi¬ 
vocal  sentiment  to  which  he  wanted  me  to  pledgs 
myself.  The  fiend,  I  thought,  is  weaving  his  web 
around  me,  and  wishes  me  to  drink  my  own  perdi¬ 
tion.  A  cold  sweat  came  over  me,  a  film  covered 
my  eyes,  and  I  thought  that  I  perceived  the  old 
man  looking  askew  at  me  while  his  lip  was  curled 
with  a  malignant  smile. 

“  You  are  not  well,”  he  said,  taking  my  band.  I 
shrunk  from  his  grasp  at  first,  but  to  my  surprise  it 
was  as  cool  and  as  healthy  as  the  touch  of  humanity 
can  possibly  be.  “  Let  us  retire  to  our  worthy 
host’s  garden — the  heat  of  this  room  overpiwers  you 
—and  we  can  finish  our  wine  coolly  and  pleasantly 
in  the  arbour.” 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  consent,  but  led  me  out; 
and  our  bottle  and  glasses  were  very  quickly  ar 
ranged  upon  a  table  in  a  leafy  arbour,  w.iere  we 
were  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  enjoyed  the^e- 
freshing  fragrance  of  the  evening  breeze,  as  it  gent¬ 
ly  stirred  the  leaves  about  us. 

“They  were  odd  people,”  said  my  friend,  “  those 
inhabitants  of  G.;  they  stared  at  me,  and  shrunk 
from  me,  as  if  I  had  been  the  devil  himself.” 

“  And  ill  truth,  mein  Herr,”  I  replied,  “  they 
took  you  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  he  whom 
you  have  just  named.” 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  long  and  heartily  at 
my  information.  “  I  thought  as  much,”  he  said. 
“  It  is  an  honour  which  has  been  ascribed  to  me  fr»m 
the  hour  of  my  birth,  and  in  mure  countries  than 
one.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  I,  ”  you  speak  as  if  there  were 
sotaoihing  in  your  history  to  which  a  stranger  might 


listen  with  interest.  May  1  crave  the  favoui  of  you 
to  be  little  more  communicative  1” 

“With  all  iny  heart!”  he  replied;  "  but,  in  truth, 
vuu  will  not  find  much  to  interest  you  in  my  stor;. 
A  little  mirth  nd  a  good  deal  of  sorrow  make  up 
the  bi.story  of  must  men’s  lives,  and  mine  is  not  .tu 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  1  was  born  somt 
three  score  years  ago,  and  was  sun  and  heir  of  tlu 
Karon  von  Schwartzman,  whose  castle  i»  a  few 
miles  to  the  southward  of  this  city — and  I  am  now, 
your  leave,  mem  Herr,  the  baron  himself.  (1 
nade  a  lower  bow  than  1  had  ever  yet  greeted  him 
with).  My  mother  had  brought  into  the  world, 
about  two  years  previously,  a  daughter  of  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty,  that  it  was  conhdently  expected 
the  next  cnilJ  would  be  similarly  endowed;  but! 
was  no  sooner  presented  to  my  father  than  he  was 
so  startled  at  my  surprising  ugliness,  that  he  re¬ 
treated  several  paces,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
‘  The  devil!’  This  was  a  Christian  name  which  stuck 
to  me  ever  afterwards,  and  which,  as  you  can  bear 
witness,  followed  me  even  into  «  foreign  country. 

“  My  godfather  and  godmother,  however,  treated 
me  much  more  courteously  than  iny  own  natural  pa¬ 
rent,  and  bestowed  upon  me,  at  the  baptismal  font, 
the  high-sounding  appellation  of  Leopold.  Nothing 
worth  describing  ooriirred  during  the  years  of  iny  in¬ 
fancy.  I  cried,  and  laughed. and  pouted,  and  sucked, 
and  was  kissed,  and  scelded,and  treated, and  whipped, 
as  often,  and  with  the  same  alternations  as  children  in 
general,  only  I  grew  uglier,  and  justified  the  paren¬ 
tal  benediction  more  and  more  every  day.  In  due 
time  I  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school.  As  I  had  at 
home  been  accustomed  to  independence  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  nay  self-will,  I  soon  became  the  most  trou- 
l''®some  fellow  there;  and  yet  (1  may  now  say  it 
without  the  imputation  of  vanity)  I  contrived,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  all, 
whether  tutors  or  pupils.  For  solving  a  problem, 
or  robbing  an  orchard;  writing  nonsense  verses,  or 
frightening  a  whole  neighbourhood;  translating 
Homer  into  German  veises,  or  beating  a  watchman 
until  his  Hesh  was  one  general  bruise,  who  could 
compete  with  Leopold  von  Schwartzman?  One  day 
I  was  publicly  reprimanded  and  punished  for  some 
monstrous  outrage,  and  the  next  rewarded  with  all 
the  honours  of  the  school  for  ray  proficiency  in  the 
classics.  In  short,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
there  was  not  such  another  clever,  pleasant,  good 
tempered,  good-for-nothing  fellow  in  the  school. 
*  Certainly,’  the  wise  people  would  say,  'the  devil  is 
in  him.’ 

[Concluiioa  next  week.] 
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PiiESENTiMENT.  Tlic  powcF  of  presentiment  is 
extraordinary.  During  the  reign  of  terror  in  Fiar.ce, 
the  Karon  of  Marivet  was  continually  tormented,  by 
the  apprehension  that  he  should  die  upon  a  scaffold. 
All  the  cares  of  his  life  were  employed  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  calm  his  fears.  He  sometimes  indulged 
himself  with  the  hope,  that  if  his  birth-day  passed 
without  his  being  arrested,  he  should  be  delivered 
from  the  weight  which  pressed  upon  his  heart,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  saved.  I’^pon  one  occasion,  he 
gazed,  in  a  fit  of  deep  melancholly,  upon  his  son,  who 
was  tlien  about  two  years  oid,  and  exclaimed,  “  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  this  child  in  male  clothing,” 
— an  observation  which  his  lady  carefnilv  treasured 
up  in  her  memory.  The  horror  of  the  Revolution 
appeared  at  length  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Karon  de  Marivet  had  arrived.  His  wife 
was  preparing  a  little  feast  for  him  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  hour  of  supper  fixed  upon  for  enjoying  it. — 
Wishing  to  give  her  husband  an  agreeable  surprize, 
and  to  belie  his  presentiments.  Madam  dc  Marivet 
absut  eleven  o’clock,  when  they  weie  just  serving 
the  desert,  left  the  table,  and  returning  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after,  with  her  son  in  her  .arms,  dressed  like  a 
sailor,  she  gave  him  to  her  husband,  whom  she  ten¬ 
derly  embraced,  and  exclaimed,  “  You  now  see  your 
son,  my  dear,  in  man’s  clotliing,  and  your  birth-day 
has  already  passed.” — “Not  yet,”  was  his  reply; 
“  midnight  has  not  struck.”  His  friends  shuddered 
at  the  words,  and  anxiously  turned  their  eyes  upon 
a  lirae-pieie,  the  lingers  of  which  they  silently  re¬ 
garded,  as  they  moved  towards  the  wished-for  hour. 
It  was  just  on  the  point  of  twelve  when  a  thunder¬ 
ing  knock  was  beard  at  the  door.  M.  de  Marivet 


turned  pale:  alT  -•  Uo  -.i.'rounicd  him  were  struck 
with  terror.  The  door  oi.  -md  ..nd  gave  admission 
to  the  euiissarics  ot  tlie  llevoluti.in'jrv  Committee, 
wtio  were  com*-  to  seize  liim.  M  dc  I.-  C.  whom,  in 
a  letter,  he  h.d  advi>,eil  to  emi.  iatc,  had  lott  gen 
the  preLauti.>n  to  destroy  l.i^  j'apeis.  Aft.  r  i.  •<  de- 
p  rture,  they  had  been  ii.*nsi)..fted,  am  -n;  h:s  uher 
effects,  to  the  house  of  M.  Je  Pie;)  ipe,  ‘  is  gta  -1  a- 
Iher.  The  latter  had  been  iini-ri-o  .ed  .on  >;i«;  tcio’i, 
and  seals  had  been  placed  up«ui  the  (icoperty  at  his 
house.  He  died  in  prison,  and  the  agents  of  the  eom- 
•nifice,  who  were  present  w  hen  the  si-aU  were  D-iuo- 
ved,  fouiid,  in  an  e.irthen  vessel,  ainongkt  •ot.ne  orn 
papers  wl.ich  weie  Uektinrd  to  be  burnt,  the  le  ier 
in  which  M.  de  Marivet  a(lvi>ed  M  de  la  C.  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Till*  letter  was  his  sen’ence  of  comlemnati  u. 
M.  de  Marivet  was  s  irmoun'e  I  bafore  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  coi.deii.:  eU  to  dentil,  and  lost  his 
head  upon  the  scaifold  just  before  Thermidor. 

KaRBAHOVS  STKAT.AGEM  of  a  MOORISH  PRINCE. 
—  History  records  a  very  sing'ilar  and  >  ruel  scheme 
of  politics  projected  and  executed  by  Mchaniet  Al- 
melidi,  king  ot  Fez,  a  prince  not  less  remarkable  for 
liis  ambitiau  than  his  rehned  craft  »nd  hypocrisy. — 
He  had  a  long  war  to  maintain  agiinst  some  neigh¬ 
boring  rations,  who  refused  to  submit  to  his  tyran¬ 
ny.  He  gained  over  them  several  victories,  but 
having  afterwards  lost  a  battle,  wherein  he  liaJ  ex¬ 
posed  his  troo|>s  with  a  blind  fury, they  were  »>  d  ■- 
cpiriled  thzi  they  refused  te  go  against  the  enemy. 
To  inspire  thefn  with  courage,  h«  imagined  the  foi- 
loiviug  stiatagem 

Having,  assembled  secretly  a  certain  number  of 
officers  who  were  best  affected  to  him,  he  proposed 
to  them  considerable  rewards,  if  they  would  consent 
I  to  he  shut  up  for  some  hours,  in  graves,  as  if  they  bad 
I  been  killed  in  battle;  that  be  would  leave  them  a 
!  sufficient  vent  for  breathing,  and  that  when  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  superstitious  device  he  designed  cun¬ 
ningly  to  spread  through  the  army,  they  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  interrogated,  they  were  te  answer,  that 
they  had  found  what  their  king  had  promised  them; 
that  they  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  martyrdom,  and 
that  those  who  should  imitate  them  by  fighting  val- 
liantly,  and  should  die  in  that  war,  would  enjoy  the 
same  felicity.  The  thing  was  executed  as  he  had  pro¬ 
posed.  He  laid  hit  most  faithful  servants  among  the 
dead,  covered  them  with  earth, and  left  them  a  small 
vent  for  drawing  breath.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
camp,  and  assembling  the  principle  chiefs  about  mid 
night;  “  Y’^ou  are  (said  he)  the  soldiers  of  God,  the 
defenders  of  the  faith,  and  the  protectors  of  truth. — 
Prepare  to  exterminate  your  enemies,  who  are  like¬ 
wise,  the  enemies  of  the  Most  High,  and  depend  up¬ 
on  it  you  will  never  find  so  sure  aii  opportunity  of 
being  pleasing  in  his  sight.  K'lt,  as  there  may  be 
dastards  and  stupid  wretches  among  you,  who  do  not 
believe  my  woriU,  I  am  willing  to  convince  them  by 
the  sight  of  a  great  prodigy. 

Go  to  the  field  of  battle,  ask  those  of  your  breth¬ 
ren  who  have  been  killed  this  day;  they  will  assure 
you  that  they  enjoy  the  most  perfect  happiness,  for 
having  died  in  this  war.”  He  then  led  them  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  cried  nut  with  all  his  might: 
“  O  assembly  of  faithful  martyrs,  make  known  h  ‘W 
many  wonders  vou  have  seen  of  the  most  high  God!” 
They  answered,  "  \Ve  have  received  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty  infinite  rewaid.s,  which  the  living  can  havo 
no  idea  of.”  The  chiefs,  surprizod  at  this  answer, 
ran  to  publish  it  in  the  army;  and  revived  courage 
in  the  he.irt  of  the  soldiery.  Whilst  this  was  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  camp,  the  king,  feigning  an  exslacy, 
caused  by  this  miracle,  remained  near  the  graves 
where  his  buried  servants  w  aited  their  deliver.ince; 
but  he  stopped  up  the  holes  through  which  they 
breathed,  and  sent  them  to  receive,  in  the  other 
world,  by  this  barbarous  stratagem,  the  reward  they 
had  made  a  declaration  of  to  others. 


A  Sailor’s  Terrestrial  Pleasures.  We 
have  seen  Jack  come  on  shore,  with  a  bag  like  an  op- 
possum,  loaded  with  the  liai  d  e  u nings  of  two  or  three 
years.  With  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  he  must 
have  all  the  world  to  himself.  Women,  a  fiddle, 
and  some  rum,  are  indispensi’ole  requisites:  the  last 
fires  his  brain,  and  sets  all  reflection  at  defiance.  A 
thousand  days’  labor  on  the  most  dangerous  element, 
battling  his  country’s  foes,  have  often  been  spent  in 
levs  than  a  week,  by  an  ipdiviJual,  ia  the  most  li- 
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centioue  inann^T  possible.  If  money  did  not  go  fast 
enough,  watchei  were  fried,  bank-uetei  eaten  be¬ 
tween  bread  and  butter,  and  every  practice  reaorted 
to  for  the  purpo*e  ef  its  riddance.  The  paying  nil 
at  Plymouth  always  gives  seamen  a  treat  which  they 
cannot  obtain  elsewhere ;  that  is,  the  glorious  oppm 
tuni'y  of  riding  in  hackney-coaches,  or  standing  oi 
their  roof  when  going  full  speed,  and  of  which  they 
always  avail  themselves.  Kvery  one  must  have 
witnessed  the  alacrity  with  which  a  seaman  spios  a 
coach  on  such  occasions:  he  cannot  resi«t  the  temp 
tation,  and  when  a  quarter  of  a  mile  otf,  he  strains  hi* 
lungs  with  the  cry  of  coaehtf,  r.oachet."  1  on<c 
■witnessed  a  sailor,  with  a  string  of  twenty  five 
coaches  behind  him,  moving  through  the  town  to 
the  beach,  being  the  whole  number  on  th«  stand,  all 
of  which  he  had  engsgeu.  He  was  standing  on  the 
roof  of  the  foremost,  waving  liis  hat,  and  seemed  as 
much  rejoiced  as  Napoleon  is  S'aid  to  have  been  when 
the  garrison  of  Ulm,  with  all  the  nobles  it  contain¬ 
ed,  marched  out  before  him.  The  sailor  exhibited 
his  prowess  to  his  companions  much  in  th«  way  of 
the  great  Macedonian:  “Oh!  ye  Athenians,  could 
■you  believe  to  what  dangers  1  have  exposed  inysell 
to  be  praised  by  you.”  \^BurneVs  If  ord. 
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ijfy-We  are  indebted  to  a  the  politeness  of  a 
friend  for  Gill’s  London  Technical  Repository  and 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  October,  1826,  from 
which  we  have  extracted  liberally  in  our  scientific 
department. 

“  Forge/  Me  Not,”  for  1827,  published  by  Acker¬ 
man,  I..«ndon,  and  on  sale  at  ihe  bookstore  of  1). 
Stoele  &  Sou,  in  this  city,  is  on*  of  the  most  bril 
liant  Christmas  and  new  year’s  otferings,  of  tha  kind, 
that  has  come  under  our  observation.  “  The  Cemat,’" 
by  Henry  Nesla,  Esq.  with  which  we  have  to-day 
enri.  bed  our  department  of  Popular  Tales,  and  “  A 
Dirge,”  by  the  Rev.  George  Crely,  in  our  poetical 
department,  are  from  this  work,  and  may  ba  consi¬ 
der  a  fair  specimen  of  the  matter  throughout,  which 
is  wholly  criginal.  Nearly  ten  thousand  copies  ef 
the  edition  of  1826,  were  disposed  of  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  publication,  and  a  much  larger  edi 
tion  for  1827  has  been  printed.  It  is  superio-,  says 
the  Nation il  Gazette,  te  all  its  predecessors,  in  th* 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  plates  (thirteen  in  number), 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  literary  contents, 
ar.d  the  general  effect  of  the  admirable  meclianichl 
and  ornamental  p^rts. 

Mexican  Anti  tciTi  es — Idols  and  Lmaces 
Several  curious  specimens  of  ancient  Mexican  si  iilp- 
ture  havp  lately  been  received  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  from  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  minister  to  Mexi¬ 
co,  which  have  been  deposited  in  tbs  museum  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city 
The  collection  consists  ef  several  images  and  a  large 
figure  of  a  snake,  which  was  probably  a  favourite 
object  of  representation  'and  adoration  with  the 
Mexitai's.  The  Charleston  Courier  sajs,  “  These 
inr.age*  are  well  worthy  attention.  They  bear  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  antiquity,  and  although  tho  sculpture 
is  rude,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
examined  the  remains  of  antiquity,  not  to  be  struck 
with,  the  strong  resemblance  they  bear  to  tho  work¬ 
manship  of  tho  ancient  Egrptians.  The  symbols, 
however,  are  evidontiy  Mexican.  We  consider 
these  specimens  as  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the 
collections  of  the  Society,  as  every  thing  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  opini  ns  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  of  this  country  must  possess  peculiar  interest. — 
These  antique  tiguies  wero  accompaniad  by  a  fow 
minerals,  among  them  a  splendid  specimen  of  Obsi¬ 
dian.  The  Literary  and  Philoitiphical  Society  fuels 


greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  for  his  continued 
and  liberal  exertions  to  promote  the  objects  of  its 
institution;  and  the  public  must  feel  grateful  to  one 
who,  amidst  the  engagemeets  and  avocations  of  pnb- 
iic  life,  seems  never  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  Science  in  his  native  land.” 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  of  hit  fellow  towns¬ 
men  for  this  and  past  attentiensl,  the  causo  of  Mason¬ 
ry  in  the  Mexican  Republic  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Poinsett.  Through  his  exertions  and  representa¬ 
tions,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  state,  at  its  last  sea 
Sion,  granted  Charters  for  five  Lodges,  t»  be  held  in 
.Maxito,  under  tho  direction  of  same  af  the  meat  dia- 
tinguiahcd  membera  of  that  republic. 

Talma.  1’hia  celebrated  tragedian,  tho  pride 
and  atrength  of  the  French  drama,  died  in  Paria  on 
the  19th  ot'Oetober  laat.  On  the  21at,  hia  reraaiiia 
were  followed  to  the  cemetry  of  Pane  Le  Chaise, 
by  upwards  ef  two  thousand  individuals  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  arts,  learning,  and  sciences,  all  en 
foot  and  uncovered.  At  the  tomb,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  several  distinguished  citizens  and  scho¬ 
lars;  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Arnault  said  that.  Talma 
loved  liberty,  virtue  and  glary ;  and  that,  if  the  re- 
■  ellection  of  hia  gloriaus  labours  could  ever  be  obli¬ 
terated,  his  memory,  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
man,  would  live  eternally.  The  New-York  Jour¬ 
nal  remarks  that,  “  the  annals  of  the  world  do  net 
exhibit  tho  name  of  any  man,  of  ancient  or  modern 
days,  who  combined  moro  strongly  than  this  late 
mighty  maater  of  the  hiatrionic  art,  the  power  ot 
vaice  and  countenance,  to  rouse  or  tranquilize  the 
emotienaand  paationt  af  the  human  breast;  to  pour 
forth  tha  streams  of  smooth  and  w  inning,  or  the  tor- 
irnta  af  sweeping  and  overwhelming  eloquuiu  e;  to 
»«duco  by  a  smile,  or  wither  by  a  fiown;  to  change 
from  the  sheety  paleness  of  death  to  the  full  Hush  of 
florid  animatioL ;  from  the  glazed  and  fixed  stare  of 
a  dream,  to  tho  tierce  and  awful  glance  of  awakened 
intellect;  to  tranaport  with  joy, or  freeze  with  hor¬ 
ror;  to  melt  to  tears,  or  steal  to  obduracy;  to  paur- 
trey  tha  character  of  Nero,  Augustus,  or  Sylla;  tbe 
unbending  dignity  of  a  Roman  Emperar,  or  the  bust- 
hug  activity  of  a  facetious  Tribune,  whose  eye  coulo 
*pe-ik  10  many  languages,  whose  tongue  could  inter 
piet  them  all;  who  claimed  and  exercised  such  da- 
minion  of  man  a’ar  nun,  by  the  uusurpaaaed  use  of 
iheirtomoion  features  and  common  organs.  If  Tal¬ 
ma  did  not  deserve  the  eulogy  of  Cicero  an  Rocius, 
of  being  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his  time,  he  lived 
ihe  cherished  and  honoured  companion  of  heroes 
nd  princes — of  itateMneii,  poets,  and  orators;  and 
was  a  player  to  the  whole  European  continent — 
what  Rocius  was  to  Romo.” 

The  following  interesting  sket<  h  of  the  life  of 
this  great  performer  it  from  a  French  )ournaI.  Ten 
lliousaud  franca  have  been  voted  by  the  Members  of 
tha  Theatre  Franca  is,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

'  Francois  Joseph  Talma  was  born  at  Paria, 
not  in  1766,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  some 
biographical  works,  but  in  1760.  At  an  early  age 
*ie  went  to  England,  but  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  where  he  finished  his  education.  Tliiscir- 
curastanco  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  of  being 
s  native  of  England.  At  ten  ycaik  of  age,  in  a  rep- 
.'esentatiou  at  college.  Talma  entored  so  deeply  in 
to  the  character  that  he  sustained,  and  made  so  pow 
erfiil  an  impression  upon  his  auditors,  that  hit  future 
Lrae  was  prognoslitrated.  His  father  having  settled 
at  London  as  a  dentist,  the  yomliful  actor  vrent 
thither  on  a  visit,  and  as  the  f,ime  fcf  his  college  per- 
forAiance  had  reached  the  Rritish  capital,  he  was  so 
liciled,  conjointly  with  sevor*l  of  his  fellow  roiiu- 
trypiWnito  act  seme  minor  French  pic’-es,  which  he 
did  with  renarkable  6uc<c»s,  in  tho  firesence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  George  IV.  and  many  persons 


if  disiinc-tien.  Upsa  bis  return  te  Pans,  he  devo¬ 
ted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  art  fur  which  na¬ 
ture  evidently  designed  him,  and  profited  greatly  at 
the  school  of  declamation  by  the  lectures  of  Mole, 
Diigazon  and  Fleury.  In  1787  he  made  his  debut 
it  the  theatre  Fraiicais,  as  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Mahomet,  and  produced  a  powerful  sensation.  He 
tWwards  played  alternately  in  tragedy  and  come¬ 
ly,  and  his  reputation  began  to  establish  itself.  To 
i  alma  belonged  the  glory  of  introducing  upee  the 
‘''rench  stage  the  appropriateness  of  cestume  te  the 
character.  He  studied  the  dramatic  art  in  all  its 
branches.  He  frequented  artists,  particularly  pain¬ 
ters.  In  spite  ef  tlis  Gothic  usages  of  the  time,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  the  old  habitues  of  the  French  dra¬ 
ma,  this  great  man,  although  acting  only  a  seconda¬ 
ry  part  in  the  character  ef  Brutus,  ventured  to 
burst  upon  the  astonished  spectators  in  a  Roman  to 
ga.  Since  that  period  only  it  is  that  Achilles  has 
appeared  in  a  Grecian  coifiTure,  and  Zara  has  cast 
away  her  houp.  From  that  time  the  public  fixed 
their  hopes  upon  Talma.  He  played  Charles  IX 
Egisthe  in  Agamemnon,  and  other  characters,  in 
which  he  developed  tolents  of  the  highest  order, 
and  w^aeven  then  considered  the  first  tragedian  ot 
the  French  stage.  The  subsequent  career  of  Talma 
was  a  continued  scene  of  triumph.  A  fine  external 
appearance,  a  noble  and  prepossessing  ceuntcnance, 
a  piercing  eye,  an  impressive  voice,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  berderins;  on  genius,  combined  to  form  of 
Talma  all  that  nature  and  art  could  produce  of  most 
psrfect  for  the  stage.  Never  will  Orestes,  Joad, 
Brutus,  Nerc,  Manlius,  Nicamede,  Hamlet,  Sylla,  or 
Charles  VI.  find  an  interpreter  like  Talma.  This 
distinguished  acter  constantly  associated  with  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  bis  age,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  private  society  of  Bonaparte,  both  before 
and  after  he  occupied  a  throne.  In  Ifi2>5  he  pub¬ 
lished  seme  excellent  reflections  upon  the  theatrical 
srt.  Had  Talma  listened  to  the  counsel  given  him 
by  a  medical  friend  when  at  Havre  about  a  year 
sgo,  tha  progress  of  his  malady  might  have  been  ar¬ 
retted.  Until  the  last  moment  ha  jirasarved  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  and  as  he  had  lived  with  honor,  so 
ha  died  with  fiimness. 

Mr.  M’Kenzie  has  announced  his  intention  of  re¬ 
suming  tha  publication  of  the  Coloninl  Advocate,  in 
V'ark,  Upper  Canada,  on  the  7th  inst.  This  is  the 
gentleman  whase  oflfi'e  was  demolished,  and  whose 
press  and  types  wera  thrown  into  the  lake,  some 
months  tinea.  Mr.  M’Kenzie  has  recovered  exem¬ 
plary  damages  of  the  offenders. 

INTERESTING  FROM  PERU. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lima,  dated  July  31,  rc- 
eived  hy  the  Rebecca  Sims,  at  Philadelphia. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  the  war  in  this  country  is  not  at 
in  end.  The  Peruvians  arc  getting  to  be  din  outen- 
ed  with  having  so  large  a  Colombian  force  in  the 
country.  On  the  28th  instant,  a  plot  was  tliscovcr- 
ed,  just  at  the  inomi'ot  when  it  was  arriving  at  ma- 
tuiity,  to  take  the  arms  from  the  Colombian  army, 
amt  drive  them  from  Peru,  after  killing  Bolivar.— 
.'•rty  or  fifty  Peruvian  otlicers  have  been  arrested 
on  the  supposition  of  their  having  bteii  concerned 
in  the  contpiraty.  Among  these  are  three  generals, 
one  of  whom  commanded  the  army  at  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  and  victory  of  Junin;  since  which  he  li.is  been 
toasted  and  carressed  on  all  haeds.  “  Viva  General 
.Nichochia,”  was  on  the  lips  of  evepy  one.  Now, 
what  a  change!  On  suspicion,  he  is  arrested ;  and, 
on  suspicion,  put  into  a  cell  in  a  convent,  in  double 
irons,  and  with  a  guard.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and 
the  people  are  fond  of  him,  but  none  dare  say  a 
vi'ord. 

When  Bolivar  sent  for  hfim,  he  tried  to  shame  him, 
but  he  h  id  the  wrong  in  ,11  te  deal  with.  “  General, 
said  Bolivar,  I  am  astonished  to  find  a  man  of  your 
ft  Hiding  connected  with  so  pitiful  a  conspiracy  as 
iliit.  Something  more  noble  was  expected  from 
you.”  Nichechia  answered:  “  I  am  now  sorry  that 
1  did  not  know  of  this  attempt  to  revolt.  Perhaps 
I  could  have  done  my  country  some  service  in  it,  and 
relieved  them  from  the  Colombians,  who  are  taking 
the  bread  from  our  mouths.  And  now,  as  I  have*  an 
pportunity,  1  tell  you  that  you  have  scarce  a  friend 
'  in  the  country,  and  the  quicker  you  return  the  Imt' 
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ter.”  I'lii'  w  4  Unt;u.i|4e  tiMt  «ULii  4  man  •«  Boli¬ 
var  coM.'ti  nut  xUnd.  lie  lie.*  lutu  a  viuleiit 
and  ordered  )■)»  ^u^rd  to  arreat  him.  Ni.  oihu  looL- 
rd  him  eleri.i)  id  the  fare,  and  olnierv.'d:  ”  if  1  hxd 
ID>  i^vurd,  ill  the  preaeiire  nf  vo  ir  ^tuard,  i  would 
dr.sw  some  of  that  black  blood  frein  you,  and  relieve 
the  world  of  you.” 

1  ain  afraid  that  thia  circuinatance  will  lead  to  a 
Mrioiit  ravolutioii.  Bolivar  haa  removed  from  hii> 
houxo,  three  mile*  from  the  city,  to  ti.e  pal  ic,  when 
he  now  IS  with  a  double  guard.  I  hope  the  atf  ir 
will  die  away,  but  I  see  no  pro!>peit  of  it.  Bolivar 
will  not  give  up  hn*  power,  and  the  people  are  evi 
dent  y  dissatisfied  with  his  keeping  it.  They  s  y 
that  ho  wants  to  be  king;  and  of  that  kind  of  cattf 
they  have  alro^dy  had  their  full  proportion.  That 
looks  very  iiiueh  like  being  his  bje<t.  He  has 
elected hunxf If  I'lesideni  of  Upper  Baru,  fur  life,  with 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  suet  essor.  Does  this 
look  like  liberty?  Me  told  the  people  it  was,  and 
they  believed  it.  They  thought  he  wai  toe  great  a 
man  to  do  wrong, and  that  whatever  hedid  w  isright.j 
They  new  begin  to  see  wherein  they  were  raistakeii. 
The  congress  of  Peru  eheuld  have  assembled  lasi 
March,  and  all  the  representatives  from  the  dider 
ent  districts  should  have  come  t»  Lima.  But  Boli 
var,  fearing  perhaps  that  they  might  wrest  the  power 
of  dictator,  given  to  him  at  the  last  si-ssiuii,  dissolvd 
them  before  they  entered  on  business. 

Iihink  that  the  opinion  will  be  dnrerenifrom  whai 
it  now  is  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Bolivar,  and  that  before  the  ye.ir  is  out.  In- 
will  tarnish  the  great  fame  he  h  <s  obtained  as  a  dit 
interested  patriot,  and  cease  to  be  coupled  with 
W.iihingtou,  at  the  saviour  of  his  country.” 

Congress.  The  approaching  session  of  Con- 
will  i  oinmeiice  eii  Monday  next,  the  4th  instant. 

it  IS  well  known  to  oiir  readers,  that  a  great  mass 
ol  unfinished  business,  will  necessarily  occupy  tie 
attention  nf  Congress, at  the  cemiiig  session.  Among 
the  most  important,  perhaps  the  most  so,  of  the  mea- 
snr  s  which  are  in  this  state,  may  be  ranked  the 
B.inkriipi  Bill.  A  conviction  of  the  expediency  of 
this  bill,  IS  rapidly  spre.uting  itself  through  th 
coiintrv,  and  there  is  a  strong  prob.<l>ilit>  that  a  can 
sidersbie  part  of  the  coming  session  will  be  o.-iupi. 
in  the  discussion  of  its  voluminous  details.  Shouh 
thi«  disctissi'iti  ev'entuate,  before  the  trrininatian  .• 
the  ircseiu  Congress,  in  the  adoption  of  «  syetcu. 
w’hiih  will  equalize  the  laws  of  debtor  and  crcilit*. 
throughout  the  states,  dispensing  protection  alike  n 
the  one  against  fraud,  .  nd  to  the  other  against  p 
pre8>-ion,  we  think  public  opinion  will  pronoun  e 
thtt  the  .Nineteenth  Congress  has  establistied  \  iu*i 
and  powerful  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  prop!  . 

Wheih-  r  the  j  idniary  bill,  wliivh  w  is  laid  on  iti 
table  at  the  l.ist  session,  cvill  be  again  taken  up,  m  > ^ 
be  soiNewhat  doubiful. 

The  claims  of  the  surviving  uilicers  of  tho  revoli 
tionary  army  will,  we  h  .ve  no  doulit,  be  .ig  in  urge.l 
on  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  daimnants  arc 
annually,  daily,  almost  hourly,  diiuiiiisliing .  like 
the  few  Iasi  leaves  whi.h  linger  in  the  forest,  the 
winter  winds  have  found  them  thinlv  settered,  and 
atl  iched  to  the  tree  af  existence  by  a  fil  inent  whi  '1 
time  has  iie.irly  destroyed;  a  few  blasts  more  and 
they  are  gone  forever;  a  few  more  ye.«rs,  at  no»s: . 
and  nut  a  claimant  will  remain  to  ask  fur  the  sm.ll 
an  I  brief  pittance  whit  h  his  services  have  so  wel! 
merited,  and  the  wants  of  declining  life  so  impera 
lively  require. 

The  great  question  of  internal  improvement  will 
doubtless,  .(gain  occupy  the  attention  of  Congres* 
as  (he  subject  of  the  Chvsapeske  and  Ohio  canal  will 
be  submitted  with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of 
that  impartant  work. 

The  plan  for  the  extension  of  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
will,  probably,  be  discussed  at  the  coming  session, 
as  the  bill  for  this  purpose  is  among  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  last  session.  The  subject  is  one  of 
no  ordinary  interest;  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  plan 
by  which  the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  union  can  be  collected  and  preserved  from 
entire  annihilation.  Like  the  bear,  the  wolf  and 
the  deor,  they  are  now  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  advance  of  a  civilized  population;  and,  like 
those  quadrupeds,  they  are  scattered  through  tbo 
(•rest  and  the  waste,  condemned  to  lead  a  life  of 


pl.iiidei'  tud  depradstion.  JustK«  and  humanity 
kCf-in  to  require  of  us  to  adopt  every  means  in  onr 
power  to  recl.iim  th.  ir  habits,  meliorate  their  coadi 
tion,  and  elevate  their  minds. 

In  addition  to  the  pre,  eding subjects,  there  remain 
to  be  acted  on  at  tile  couiiug  sesaun,  nunaarous  pub 
lie  .  nd  private  billa,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
which  were  left  unacted  upon  at  the  last  sexsivn. — 
individuals  who  have  claims  on  Ihw  g  verninent, 
vliich  are  founded  in  equity,  and  sustsined  by  aL 
the  evidence  whiih  would  sU  'S’antiate  .a  claim  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  have  a  right  to  complain, 
whin  justice  is  withheld,  and  the  obligations  of 
coiitrai  tt  are  violated. 

A  view  of  all  this  ina.ss  of  busiMoss,  swelled  as  it 
will  be  by  the  variety  of  new  public  and  private 
oilis,  which  every  session  originates,  leads  te  the 
necessary  cone  lusion,  that  either  the  coining  session 
will  be  one  rather  of  business  than  of  declamation 
or  that  a  great  many  national  or  individual  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  neglected. — Aa/.  Journal. 

The  H.inuinc. — The  demoralizing  effect  efpisf- 
lic  executions  was  very  fatly  exemplified  in  Ibis 
county  last  week.  Never,  as  we  are  informed,  was 
here  so  great  a  dcbauih.  Cattle  shows,  musters. 
-Icigh  rides,  all  the  public  gatheringa  and  drunken 
U'luts  put  together,  could  not  equal  it.  There  was 
.  human  being  to  be  put  to  death,  and  something  ex 
tia  >rdinary  must  be  done  to  express  their  joy  and 
-Misfa<tion  on  the  interesting  Occasion.  Au  extr  . 
cup  m  itt  be  taken,  a  double  portion  of  ardent  poitoii 
oust  he  swallowed,  to  enable  the  riotwrs  and  de 
lauchees  to  maintain  the  proper  disregard  to  all 

•  eelings  and  decency. 

What  a  groupe  appeared  at  Lenox  !  There  were 
*igh  (not  high  minded)  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  olH 
men  and  young,  bl.ick  and  white,  and  ^ll  the  inter 
rening  shades  of  colour;  the  f  .rmer,  the  met  i>anic , 
he  merchant,  the  laborer,  the  genilonian  idler  and 
he  student — men  of  all  professions  and  cmploy- 
nrnt — and  to  rown  the  whole,  wonten  !  yes,  gra 
luus  heaven  !  sott,  delicate,  tender-hearted  fe 
11  lea,  who  wi'uld  faint  at  the  killing  of  a  chicken 
III  fifli-en  or  twenty  miles  to  see  a  fellow  creatu 

•  ittodcali!  Wives  went  with  their  husbands  and 
s  cethe  rts  with  their  lovers  !  What  s  spect-A  ! 

)n  the  back  ground  nf  the  pi<'ture  was  the  unhippv 
'<  (iin,  in  ihe  last  agony  of  parting  life ;  on  the  feie- 
. round,  were  lovers,  billing  and  cuoiiig  like  dove* 
The  whole  scene,  at  painters  say,  was  in  ex  elleii* 
-c'cpiiig.  For  what  could  he  more  prope  r  tli*n  f>. 
>10*1  whose  souls  were  united  in  the  i  losest  bonu- 
tr  nion,  to  go  twenty  miles  to  witness  the  serer- 
'  of  I  soul  fiorn  a  body  ! 

Solemn  as  the  occasion  was,  th.it  dr'-w  together 
•u.  h  a  I  roevd  of  spectators,  seme  parts  of  the  scen- 
au«t,  nevertheless,  have  been  irresistibly  lu  liiro  i*. 
M  de*  and  females  jumbled  together  in  one  ■  om 
non  mass — the  former  loud  and  boist'  r*us,  rude  a  d 
I diiurderly ,  tlirotigb  intoxicMtion — (he  latter  full  ot 
'  I  ect  ition  and  false  pretensions  to  svnsibi'ily. — 

‘  Oh  '  I  cannot  possiblvsoe  the  poor  creeterhan  - 

•  I  now,  indeed  1  can’t — I  wish  I  had’nt  come,’*  sai  l 
.  firetty  miss,  who  was  hanging  on  her  lover’s  arm 

'id  St. (ring  all  her  might  lest  she  sliauld  lose  any 
pirt  of  the  shocking  spectacle.  ”  (Jet  off  my  toea, 

•  >u  hrute  you  !”  exclaimed  a  second.  “  Oil  m'lr- 
der  !”  squalled  a  third,  “  you’ve  scrushed  my  boD 
l’.'•t  .'ll  to  a  jelly  !”  “Oh!  how  horrid,  aii’t  it?” 

aid  a  fo  irth,  “  I’m  sure  I  never  could  sentence  any 
arthly  being  to  b«  hanged.  It  was  only  last  week 
I  like  to  cried  my  ayes  out,  bei'auso  a  kitten  of  ourn 
gut  dr  wnded  in  a  barrel  of  twill.  But  la  !  what’* 
kitten  to  a  man  ?  Howtomever.  they  aay  he’s  only 
sn  Indian;  and  I  think  all  them  are  salvages  Aad 
ought  to  be  hanged,  whether  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  don’t  y*u,  Mr.  Spriggins?”  “  Most  indubita- 
tiously,  madam.” 

If  it  were  solely  a  matter  of  curiesity  to  witness 
the  parade  of  divesting  a  human  being  of  life,  or  t* 
see  how  a  miserable  wretch  looks  when  launching 
into  eternity  under  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  it 
would  perhaps  be  less  censurable.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  spectators,  on  such  an  occasion.are  those  who 
have  witnessed  every  execution  within  forty  miles 
of  them,  since  their  memory;  and  w?io  would  al¬ 
most  as  soon  miss  of  going  to  heaven  as  to  a  hang¬ 
ing.  Such  persons  consult  the  chronicles  of  the 
times  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  read  of  murders, 


rapes,  trials,  sentem  os  of  death,  and  executions; 

nd  are  always  finding  fault,  either  with  the  dull 
ness  ef  the  times,  or  the  neglect  of  publishers  in  not 
furnishing  them  with  their  horrid  repast. 

.\n  hundred  persons  are  made  worse,  whore  one 
s  made  better  by  a  public  executien.  Kuting, 
friinkeiinrsi,  and  every  species  of  disorderly  con- 
t  let,  prevail  on  such  an  occasion  to  an  extent  never 
witneMod  from  any  other  cause  in  this  land  of  ste  dy 
liahit*.  There  is  on  most  eciasiens,  that  draw  per- 
vons  together  in  I  irge  bodies,  some  .ittention  to  de- 
ornm.  some  regaid  to  character,  some  appear  .nee 
of  feeling;  but  all  these  are  banished,  for  the  time, 
bv  the  thousands  who  Hock  together  to  witness  a 
public  execution. — Berkshire  {.Maes.')  American. 


Ancient  Burial  Place. —  Carlsrue,  Oct.  1.  Very 
rsiaarkahU  a»li(|iie  xrarat.  137  iBniimher,  bav*  bera  liiacovar- 
rd  un  the  nioiiDtain  Sciioob*r|;.  near  Freiburx.  "n  the  Urisuna. 
Smile  nra  incuts,  Haprert  spears,  swords,  he-  of  st’j  an- 
cent  appearance,  ha« a  bean  Inund  in  thaa.  1  bs  arrows  s  id 
nears  ara  •■(  ii  '>n.  the  swords  half  iroa,  half  ttaci,  the  dacr-ra 
"t  the  linvst  steal  which  resists  the  fi'e .  The  ma>t  rm-rk- 
able,  howeter,  is  the  coloured  E-***  which  m  frequrnt  r  sr;  in 
•  Iver,  espsriiilly  s  sky  blue,  such  as.  perhaps,  was  m-vrr  befora 
srea  There  are  also  red  and  purple  heads  aad  larfe  pieces  of 
amber.  >  I*  the  uraves  are  turned  t..warda  the  Fail  1’  la  r*li- 
rneted  that  Ihrsc  buryint-xrounils  contaia  SCO  toiuba  fomied  of 
lares  flat  stones.  An  account  nf  these  cariosities,  srilh  lilho- 
riaphic  plates,  will  be  published  by  Mr  Saeibcr  of  Frei¬ 
berg 

HTitile  Fishery.  We  hsvo  been  politelv  furnialiod 
'Vilb  a  mrRiorandnm.  containinx  a  xeneral  outline  of  the  drat 
■ow  emploved  in  Npermacsli  Wha'e  Fishery,  of  which  we 
-hall  avail  ourselves  as  occasion  requires  At  prevent,  we  will 
-’mply  remark  our  snrprize  at  the  esceedinx  aniall  quantity  of 
•il  imparted  into  this  country  during  the  present  ve  .r.  when 
'•mparrd  with  the  importatinas  nf  other  years.  R'nht  ships 
no  T.  avrraxiBE  IT.tft  barrels  have  arriserl  at  this  port  since  the 
cnmmencenieni  of  lyjfi;  and  hut  Iw o  at  other  Ports,  six  the 
Chill  St  New  York,  and  Cra.aeis  at  New  Redf'.rd  If  tve  con¬ 
trast  this  acroant  with  that  r.f  the  rear  H'it,  when  the  sfgrt- 
ailenuantitv  nf  oil  brout’iS  info  the  t'nlfe.d  States  exceeded 
•ll.OnO  barrels,  we  shall  find  the  qnantitv  imparted  this  vear, 

■  IT.-'ilkl  harrels.l  to  t  e  sastlv  difpropoiilona'e  fn  l^SA  more 
'•lan  42  flk)  barrels  of  speemaeeTi  oil  were  landed  at  the  port  of 
''sntucket  from  2-'  ships;  in  l"2(J  but  IS  OOOharrels  have  been 
-eceived  bv  the  eixht  ships  above  mentioned  We  cannot 
•herefore  wonder  that  the  prices  of  oil  and  saadiss  are  improv- 
iox-  .Vm.  Fsq. 

yforalitv  in  Poris. —  Fro*  the  ann'ial  report  rf  the 
'tinistee  ot  the  Interior  on  th»  stale  of  Ihe  city  of  Paris  w« 
Iram  some  fans  which  miiht  have  been  thouxhl  incredihee  hut 
f'r  Ihe  aiilhori'v  of  sn-S  a  souras.  In  the  venes  he'-v.  eo  ?*<1.5 
sod  IN2I  'hoih  inela  led.)  'he  -nmher  of  wliildren  horn  in  Pa¬ 
ris  wa»  22.A.'’">9.  of  whom  S2, 12h  were  eV»eitireitf'*’  One 
•hird  end  mnr"  of  the  new  snnua'  popu>afi  m  t  Paris  was  bom 
.ul  of  wed'nck.  From  I'AIU  to  l^’A.  IxO.IHfl  were  horn,  of 
n  horn  54..VKI  teere  dcferlci/  hu  theit  ptrent*  Whstn  frix'ilful 
oieture.  painted  ha-  a  minister  of  slate,  of  Parisian  Morals. 

Fxlraordinary  Robbery.  Tlie  f*o'irt  of  Atxizot  in 
t'h'inlres  at  its  >asl  tassinn  was  oeciipied  in  trvine  the  fni  owiax 
r.-markable  case  of  hlnhwav  rohherv  An  old  man  nver70  veara 
of  ije  areomnaaied  bv  his  nephew  only  1.7  rears  of  ajr.  way- 
'aid  the  Roval  rtilicenee  in  theaixht  between  Thantres  and  No- 
eent  Thev  were  armed  with  old  nsstv  pistols,  and  after  mjj 
once  ordered  the  postillion  t"  stop,  at  the  sanis  time  -crinx 
the  horses  bvlhe  heads;  he  oheved,  and  thev  then  oMired  the 
nsssrnxers  ta  alithl,  and  place  their  fares  fo  the  earth  thrrat- 
e'l'nx  them  with  instant  death  if  they  stirred,  demanding  at  the 
same  moment  2-'>  OftOf  in  specie.  Upon  the  declaration  of  the 
rnard  of  the  ni'ixence  that  there  was  not  that  sum  in  il,  thA 
a'd  man  orde  C'l  his  nephew  to  search  it.  which  hedid.  and 
'■  and  in  the  boxes  ah  ml  2  OOOf  AVhdsf  he  was  dninx  this,  he 
freipiefif'v  cried  with  an  air  of  spaekine  to  some  comrades  in 
amhnsh  Irm't  dr*  don't  fire,  fo,-  it’s  /  that  am  in  the  earrinr,. 
Tlis  uncle  then  nblixed  the  paiseneers  to  remount  the  Dni- 
X*nc«,  snJ  bid  the  postillion  to  drive  an,  in  an  in*tant,  which 
command  he  was  not  nblixed  ta  repeat  Rut  here  the  affair  did 
not  end.  for.  fortunately,  covered  bv  the  aijhf.  a  xeniParme  who 
was  a  paisanesr.  was  adroit  enourh  tn  slip  "ut  of  the  carriare  on 
the  apposite  side  to  the  roSberi,  and  hTcrrepinxaloax  in  aUitch 
unpercsived  he  xained  the  villaxe  of  Monllsadon,  where  a  brig¬ 
ade  of  xea  d'armerie  werelstationrd.  He  awoke  his  compan¬ 
ions,  who  armed  thi  mselves,  and  quirhiv  mountail  their  horses 
and  very  soon  nvrrlook  the  robbers  who  were  also  mounted  ■  a 
rnnflict'immediately  ensued,  in  which  tha  uncle  was  shot  dead 
upon  the  sivni.  the  nephew  taken  prisoner,  and  the  monav  ra- 
eovered  Noiwitstsndina  the  voulh  of  the  ntphew,  tha  Court 
decided  that  he  acted  with  diiccmmeat,  and  seatenced  him  to 
the  gallies  for  twenty  years.  [Pu/ispoji. 


An  irritvte'l  schoolmaster  in  the  \V#it  pf  Eng¬ 
land,  not  being  able  to  make  a  clownish  scholar  re- 
intmbsr  the  word  Muls,  exclaimsd  while  riding  out 
one  'lay,  “  Now  you  booby!  don’t  vou  knsw  what's 
between  a  horse  and  an  ass?” — Why  yses,  Sir,  ti> 
be  sure,  1  dse — every  fool  knows  tha*  kowismJev- 
er.”— “  Then  why  dsn’t  you  tell  me?  ta?  direct! v 
what  is  bstweea  the  horse  and  the  as’,  or  I'll  punish 
you.”— “  Why  the  saddle,  to  be  zuie,Sif,  I  kiiswed 
that  all  along.” 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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P'rTiiv. 

FOH  THE  ALBA-XV  ESCKITOIK. 

BLIGHTED  JOYS. 

O  the  it  fair 
At  liliei  arc, 

That  deck  the  valley  wild; 

Or  ro»e«  gay. 

That  blooin  iu  May, 

For  the  it  Mature’t  child- 

Her  lovely  eye, 

Of  azure  dye, 

:^hinrt  thro’  adection't  tear- 
Like  eiolett  blae. 

Weigh’d  down  with  detv. 

When  morning  cunt  appear- 
Her  lipt  ditclotc 
l^wectt  of  the  rote. 

To  tender  feeling  true; 

There  lore  reclinct, 

Nor  erer  pinet 
On  kluthiog  bedt  of  dew. 

Her  ringlett  fair, 

Of  golden  hair,  I 

Ware  o’er  her  neck  of  tnow; 

Where,  cradled,  lie 
The  Gracet  tly. 

And  smile  at  my  fond  wo- 

’Twat  thus  I  rung, 

And  nioontaint  rung — 

The  tweet  tympboniout  lay. 

Beneath  a  bower. 

Which  many  an  hour 
Hat  twept  into  deray- 
Thc  lovely  maid 
Slcept  in  yon  thade, 

Where  milt  the  winding  ware; 

And  from  the  bower 
I  pinch'd  a  flower. 

To  deck  her  lonely  grave- 
Thut  loTc’t  bright  tun. 

And  joyt  begun, 

At  morning  mock  our  feart; 

But  ere  the  kitt 
Confirmt  onr  blitt. 

They  tet  in  ercuing  teart- 
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The  home  t  loved  it  far  away. 

And  time  hath  marked  it  with  decay; 

Tlie  ficldt  1  loved  arc  overgrown 
With  thomt,  or  battly  trodden  down; 

The  groret  1  loved  bare  scattered  all 
Around  the  mint  of  their  fall; 

The  patht  I  loved  are  all  crated; 

The  hills  I  loved  are  void  end  watte; 

The  valet  1  loved  are  tonglett  now; 

The  ttreamt  I  loved  have  ceased  to  flow; 

The  friends  1  loved — O,  where  arc  theyl 
All  vanished  with  my  youth  away! 

Though  Time  no  tweets  can  proffer. 

Like  those  be  tears  away, 

I’ll  quaff  the  joyt  they  offer 
With  greedier  haste  tu-day- 
Aad  though  my  friends  to-day 
May  be  my  foet  to-morrow, 

1  will  not — come  what  may — 

Give  way  to  titclett  sorrow. 

My  heart  hath  changed  to  often 
The  objects  of  its  loves, 

Its  changes  now  but  soften 
The  ardour  it  appmvet. 

Away! — forever  banished 
Be  carping,  cankering  sorrow! 

Though  thousand  loves  have  vanished 
1*11  love  again  to-morrnw- 


THE  TUMULI. 

BV  MISS  L.  E.  LANDOX- 

The  Dead!  the  Dead'  and  sleep  they  here, 
The  i.ist  of  other  years — 

The  Dealt!  tile  Dead!  can  thev  be  here, 
Where  nought  of  Death  appears'! 


The  Abbey  it  bath  marble  um,  I 

The  Chuichyard  humble  stone. 

The  Pyramid  its  spectral  dead, 

The  Catacomb  bleached  bone. 

But  here  is  only  sunny  mound, 

$0  quiet  in  its  test, 

That  though  the  dew  be  gone,  the  hare 
Skips  fearless  on  its  breast. 

A  small  green  mound,  a  summer  hill— 

W’hr  stand  and  gaze  we  therel 
If  it  the  cnnsciouinest  of  Death 
Upon  the  silent  airl 

Like  Memory  veiled.  Tradition  sits 
Betide  the  haunted  place. 

And  dimly  out -lines  other  days — 

Men  of  another  race- 
Race  of  the  Forest  Albyn’s  first. 

It  yon  lone  mound  your  grave’ 

Did  the  dark  Druid’s  mystic  spell 
Upen  earth’s  secret  cave! 

Or  rests  the  haughty  Roman  here. 

Who  left  his  home  and  hearth. 

To  win — U,  madness  of  mankind! — 

A  grave  iu  foreign  earth! 

Or  was  the  fair-haired  Saxon  taught 
The  Victor  hath  his  doom! 

Or,  lie  here  piled  the  Dane’s  fierce  ranks.— 

Who  of  them  fill  this  tomb! 

Yet  these,  to  utterly  forgot. 

Were  heroes  in  their  day; 

And,  like  all  heroes,  thought  their  name 
Would  never  past  away. 

Each  had  their  creed  of  fame; 

Priest’s  word  or  Minstrel's  strain 
Promised  them  immortality — 

And  promised  it  in  vain. 

Here  may  have  been  shed  man’s  best  blood, 

'rhei-c  woman’s  bitterest  tears; 

Yet  of  it  all  what  now  remains! — 

One  question — Who  sleeps  here! 

From  Arktrman't  Forgrt  Mi  Not,  for  1827, 

A  DIRGE. 

BV  THE  BCVEBE.VO  O.  CROCr- 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dust!” 

Here  the  evil  and  the  just, 

Here  the  youthful  and  the  old, 

Here  the  fearful  and  the  bold. 

Here  the  matron  and  the  maid 
In  onr  silent  bed  are  laid; 

Here  the  vassal  and  the  king 
Hide  by  side  lie  withering; 

Here  the  sword  and  tcepire  rust — 

“Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!” 

Age  on  age  shall  roll  aloag 
O  cr  this  pale  and  mighty  throng; 

Those  that  wept  them,  those  that  weep, 

All  shall  with  these  sleepers  sleep. 

Brothers,  sisters  of  the  worm. 

Summer’s  sun  nr  winter's  stonn, 

Song  of  peace  or  battle's  mar. 

Ne’er  shall  break  tbeir  alumbers  more 
Death  shall  keep  bis  sullen  trust— 

“  I^rth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust. 

But  a  day  it  coming  fast. 

Earth,  thy  mightiest  and  thy  l.ift!  | 

It  shall  come  in  tear  and  wonder, 

Heraided  by  (rump and  thunder; 

It  shall  come  in  strife  and  toil,  | 

It  shall  come  in  blixMi  and  spoil,  I 

It  shall  come  in  empire's  groans. 

Burning  temples  Irairipled  thrones ;  j 

Then,  \aibitina,  rue  thy  lust! — 

“  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!” 

Then  shall  come  the  judgment-sign; 

III  the  east  the  Kixe  shall  shine i 
Flashing  from  Heaven’s  golden  eate, 

Thousand  Iboutands  round  his  state. 

Spirits  with  the  crown  aid  plume; 

Tremble  then  thou  sullen  tomb! 

Heaven  shall  open  on  our  tight, 

Eanii  be  turned  to  living  light. 

Kingdom  of  the  ransooied  List — 

“  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!’' 

Then  thy  mount,  Jerusalem, 

Shall  be  gorgeous  as  a  gnu; 

I'hen  shall  in  tin  desert  rise 
Fruits  of  more  than  Paradise; 

Earth  by  angel  feet  lie  trod, 

One  great  garden  ot  her  God! 

Till  are  dried  the  martyrs’  tears 
Through  a  thousand  glorious  years ! 

Now  in  hope  of  Him  we  trust 
“  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust.” 

The  following  toast  was  given  at  the  late  cattle 
show  dinner  in  Cancord:  “  Old  Jiachelors  and  Old 
a  told  set;  may  they  be  toasted  till  they  are 
on  lted  together.” 

The  hardest  grapple  on  earth  is  that  which  obtains 
‘’'’tween  pride  and  poverty ;  and  the  man  who  has  be- 
line  the  disputed  province  of  these  two  bcligerents, 
IS  a  stranger  to  repose  and  happiness 


cAZsSxri>.AJi  or  coxsaxuxTica^Txovrs.: 


Temple  Encampment. 
Temple  Koval  Arch  C 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS, 
rapment.  I  .Mbany, 

J  Arch  Chapter,  .\lbMy, 


Temple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

.Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Tei^le  Lodge, 

Ineffable  Loan, 

Wadsworth  C'napter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 

WesterW)  Fayette  Lodge, 
liirain  Ixidge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

.Apollo  Chapter, 

Apollo  lAidge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

I  at  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  (Chapter, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Silon  Lodge, 

Coxsnekie  Chapter, 

.Ark  l.,odge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Cuitkill  Lodge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 
Solomon’s  Lodge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Royal  Arch  Chapte 
I^nsville  Ixxlgc, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 

Peii-Yan  Chapter, 

Vernon  I.oA||r, _ _ 


2d  Fri.  e  ir 
Dec.  12 
Albany,  I  Dec.  4. 

Albany,  Dec-  I  t. 

Albany,  Dec-  5. 

Albany,  Dee. 

Rensselaerville,  Dec-  6. 

Rensselaerv  iUc,  Dec-  4- 

Wcsterlo,  W .  pr.  f.  o 

Knox,  Tu  pr.f.ni 

Greeiibush,  I&SMc.tn. 

Troy,  Dec.  6. 

Troy,  Dec-  12- 

Schenectady,  HdM.e.m 

Hudson,  1st  Fri.  do. 

Hudson,  2dTurs  .do. 

Hudson,  1st  Mo.  do. 

Athens,  W.pr.f.m. 

Coxsackie,  Mon.al  f  ni 

Co.xsackie,  Moii.pr.fati 

Catskill,  Mon  do. 

Catskill,  'I'hurt.  do 

Poughkeepsir,  Tu.  af  f  iii 

Poughkeepsie,  Eve.  off.  no 

Kingston,  Each  full  to 

Rome,  VV.  af.  f.  in. 

Dansville  village,  Fr.  pr.f.ni. 

Dansville  village,  Mon.  do. 

Allbum,  Thurs.  do. 

Watertown,  AVed .  do. 

Pen-Van,  Thurs.  do 

Pen-Yan,  Tues.  do. 


ALBANY  TYPE  EOl  INJ)RY. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

in  the  citv  of  .Albany,  at  No.  3  Beaver-street,  near  the  comer 
of  South-  Market-street,  and  i»  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  commonly  used  by  Printers.  He  bas  on 
hand  a  large  assortment  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  jp  the  specimens 
of  other  fnundries  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Pica,  Small  Pica 
Long  Primer,and  Brevier,  partiallv  worn  in  sferotvoing. 

Alonzo  w.  k6jsley. 

-Albany,  August  12. 

AIiBA3)T7  BRUSH  MAHUFA0TCR7. 

NORRIS  T.\RBELL,  respectfully  informs 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  slock  and  trade 
of  the  late  11.  DunniE,  where  may  be  hail  at  all  times  an  ex¬ 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES.  TRUNKSand  H.ANDI  OX- 
ES,nf  every  description,  as  low  at  can  be  found  in  slate. 
Said  articles  are  of  nis  own  maaufacturing,  and  w  urnmlei!  of 
the  first  quality.  All  Factory  aud  Machine  Knislu  a  made  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

C  ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Ilrivtles, 
at  470  South  Mark'i-street.  three  doors  south  of  the  iMu- 
seiim 

_.lulj_^. _ _ _ _ 


AGBITTS  FOR  THE  SSCRITOIR. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Button,  Arcadia,  Wayne  co. 

\.  W.  Goff,  Phelps.  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  Eilitor  of  the  Republican,  Kndson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salma. 

K.  Oliphant,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cayu»  cnnnty. 

R.  Martin,  nne  of  the  editors  ot  the  Telegraph,  Rochester- 
J.  .1.  Tappen,  Editor  AA'hig,  .Monticello.  Sullivan  county. 

P  K  .Allen,  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  county. 
Editor  Album  and  l..adics’  Weekly  Gazette,  Pbiladelphia. 
Thomas  G.  Plummer,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

B.  F.  Sroead,  halitor  Advocate.  Bath,  Steuben  co. 

.loseph  W.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Herald.  Detroit. 

11.  Frisbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chauiaiique  ca. 
A.  fireen.  Editor  Berkshire  .American.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer.  Utica. 

Wm.  Horrv',  jr  P.  M.,  Madison,  .Madison  county. 

James  Graniim  P.  M.,  t'anastnta,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P  M  ,  an  I  I’he'idorc  Dickinson.  Ellisburgli, 

P.  Reynolds,  jr  Editor  of  the  lleraid.  Johnstown. 

James  Wr^ht  Editorofihe  Herald.  Sandv  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourlellott,  Eklitors  ofthe  Journal,  Cortland  Village 
David  llaigh.  Locknort.  Niagara  rountv. 

Dr  Wm.  1?  Collar.  P.  M.,  Middlebury'Village. 

Thomas  B.  Bamnm.  Editor  of  the  .Advertiser,  Syracuse: 

C  P.  Barnam.  Editor  of  the  Telegrap!i.  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  D.  W.  Dmwn,  P.  M.,Dr  Witt's  Valley,  .Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Peck.  Malone,  Franklin  county 

Editor  of  the  Public  .Advertiser,  l.nuisville,  Kentucky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees.  Editor  Village  Register,  West-Unmn.  Ohio. 
George  Na.shee  &  Co.  Editors  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Editor  Re|uiblican,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Ira  Davis,  Postmaster.  Passumpsic.  Vermont 

Agents  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  gratis. 

THU  ESORITOIR; 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCEI  LANROUS  ALBUM. 

It  published  every  Srturday, 

BY  E.  B.  cilILD, 

.At  the  Commercial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  ami  Beaver 
streets,  Altianii. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
tn  r.dv.xnce,  or  three  dollars  paj  oblo  senti-uniitially. 

Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addresscl 
to  th«  Editor  through  the  Post-Office. 


